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Correspondence 





No Schools 


Ep:ror: In your issue of July 9, you dis- 
cussed and endorsed the pastoral letter of 
the Archbishop of St. Louis regarding 
parents who send their childen to non- 
Catholic schools. 

My obligation to send my children to 
Catholic schools is a strict one, predicated 
on someone else’s duty to make the schools 
available. But in my case—as in the case 
of many others--that someone else has 
failed in his duty. 

The reasons frequently given for the 
lack of classrooms are: 1) lack of money 
for school construction; and 2) lack of 
the religious vocations required to staff 
the schools. As for reason number one, I 
draw your attention to the recent experi- 
ence of the Diocese of Brooklyn, which re- 
quested $20 million for new school con- 
struction and received pledges for close 
to $38 million. As for the lack of vocations 
and the consequent reluctance to embark 
on a school-building campaign, isn’t that 
like saying to God: “Send me vocations, 
give me a sign, then I'll build schools”? 

Donatp G. JoycE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITOR: THANK GOD FOR OUR AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND OUR U. S. 
NUNS. 


Chicago, IIl. 


GrEorRGE HARRISON 


Preserving Life 


Epiror: The editorial on “Patient, Doctor, 
Human Life” (7/16) was most welcome. 
However, I believe that there must be fur- 
ther clarification concerning “ordinary” and 
“extraordinary” means of preserving life. 

To mention intravenous feedings, blood 
transfusions, major surgery and injections 
of insulin as ordinary means, without fur- 
ther distinction, merits criticism, for there 
are considerable differences. Insulin, a 
quite inexpensive and safe preparation, 
easily administered by the patient himself 
or by another person, used daily by dia- 
betics of all ages, is certainly an ordinary, 
but most necessary, means of preserving 
life. Intravenous feedings are relatively 
more expensive and involve considerably 
more inconvenience, both for the adminis- 
trator and for the patient, and especially so 
for debilitated patients. Blood transfusions 
are quite expensive and may, at times, 
though rarely, cause considerable morbid- 
ity and even fatality. The same may be 
said for major surgical procedures. 
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Fr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., in ana- 
lyzing the statement of Pope Pius XII con- 
cerning the use of artificial means to pro- 
long life of a person who is surely dying 
(Indiana Catholic and Record, Dec. 27, 
1957), pointed out that the Holy Father 
said that “even when life could be pre- 
served by such means as artificial respira- 
tion, one is not bound to use it, but may 
allow nature to run its course and death to 
ensue,” thus following “a middle course 
between the pagan theory of euthanasia, 
that would allow a person suffering from a 
hopeless ailment to be put to death by 
some direct means, and the theory that 
every possible means must be used to keep 
a person alive, even when death would be 


a relief,” a theory which is “actually un- 
Christian for it exaggerates the importance 
of earthly life.” It was further stressed that 
the distinction between ordinary and ex- 
traordinary means may depend upon the 
situation, as “several blood transfusions 
would be an ordinary means of prolonging 
life if they would cure a young person, but 
they would be extraordinary if they would 
give only a few days more life to a dying 
person.” The Pope also pointed out that 
the decision to use extraordinary means or 
not “belongs primarily to the person him- 
self and, if he is unconscious, to the mem- 
bers of his family.” 

This is a problem which most families 
must eventually face, and which a phy- 
sician is frequently confronted with, and 
understanding of the basic principles in- 
volved is necessary to arrive at the most 
reasonable and prudent decisions. 

Josepu J. LAuBER, M.D. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Joseph B. Schuyler, SiJ.s 
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Current Comment 





The Church Speaks 


On Sunday, August 7, a joint pastoral 
of the Cuban hierarchy warned Cath- 
olics of the “increasing advances of 
communism” in the Castro Govern- 
ment. The Church, always alert to op- 
portunities for social reform, had put 
great hopes on Cuba’s announced 
agrarian program, its plans for increased 
industrialization, school construction 
and low-cost housing. However, in pur- 
suing those goals, the bishops state, 
the Castro Government has disregarded 
“due respect for the rights of all citi- 
zens.” 

Principally, the pastoral blasted the 
Government’s swing toward commu- 
nism. “Newspapermen, labor leaders 
and even some high Government offi- 
cials have repeatedly and enthusiasti- 
cally praised the systems of life” in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. Such an 
official stand is intolerable in a Cath- 
olic country like Cuba, the bishops 
affirmed, because “Catholicism and 
communism represent two concepts of 
man, and of the world, that are totally 
opposed and can never be reconciled.” 

This clear challenge by Church lead- 
ers in Cuba came as no surprise. Since 
May 17, when Archbishop Enrique 
Pérez Serantes, of Santiago de Cuba, 
declared in a letter to his people that 
“communism is already within our 
gates,” the Church has obviously soft- 
pedaled its originally warm support for 
the revolution. The Government, too, 
has been reacting in a hostile way. 
Last month, for instance, incidents oc- 
curred at the doors of several parish 
churches in Havana, when worshipers 
and Government bullies came to blows. 


. . « More Confiscations 


The night before the publication of 
the pastoral, in a four-hour television 
program, Premier Castro had an- 
nounced that his Government was 
seizing $700 million more of American 
properties (less than $400 million now 
remain), in retaliation for President 
Eisenhower's recent reduction in Cuba’s 
1960 sugar quota. The Premier’s prom- 
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ise that these seizures will be repaid 
by fifty-year bonds is nothing but 
double-talk, for the money is to come 
from the United States’ premium pay- 
ments for Cuban sugar—and those pay- 
ments will now almost certainly stop. 

The Organization of American States 
was scheduled to examine, in its Aug. 
16 meeting, Cuban charges against the 
United States and the U.S. counter- 
charges. If Cuba is to be brought to 
change her present lawless ways, how- 
ever, the pressure must come, as Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter said 
on Aug. 9, from “the Cuban people 
themselves.” 

It is presently clear as day that the 
revolution headed by the Castro broth- 
ers and the little clique surrounding 
them is a political maneuver of inter- 
national communism rather than a 
home-grown “reform.” 


That Man Again? : 


Is Khrushchev planning to visit the 
United States again, this time with- 
out an invitation? 

The first hint of this unwelcome pos- 
sibility came early in August, when the 
Soviet Premier proposed that the Sep- 
General Assembly of the 
United Nations be turned into a mam- 
moth summit meeting on disarmament. 

This cynical bid was promptly re- 
jected by the United States as a “spe- 
cious and frivolous” piece of propa- 
ganda. Such a rejection, however, will 
not discourage Khrushchev, if he itches 
to visit us again. 

The Kremlin has already announced 
that Mr. Khrushchev will favor Mexico 
with his presence early next month. 
Why not make the long journey doubly 
rewarding by dropping in on the UN 
for a chummy little “major speech” on 
disarmament? Khrushchev needs nei- 
ther visa nor invitation to exploit the 
diplomatic immunities of the UN. 

A sudden descent upon the General 
Assembly would conceivably pay off 
handsomely. Assured of world head- 
lines, the wily pitchman of communism 
would have a gigantic forum for mak- 
ing a new plea for universal and pre- 


cipitate disarmament, He could renew 
his old charges of U.S. aggression right 
on our own doorstep. Mr. Eisenhower's 
glacier-cold greeting could be adver- 
tised as proof positive that the President 
is not a man of peace. Finally, Khru- 
shchev could personally welcome a 
dozen new African nations into the Gen- 
eral Assembly while posing as the sole 
champion of their independence. 

A second visit from Nikita Khru- 
shchev is as welcome as the bubonic 
plague. But we had better immunize 
ourselves, psychologically speaking, 
against the unsavory possibility. The 
Kremlin isn’t passing over any op- 
portunity to embarrass us these days, 


“Politics” at Munich 


What makes a totalitarian regime so 
nervous over such purely devotional 
events as an international Eucharistic 
congress? In 1938 the Nazis forbade 
mention of the Budapest congress even 
in Catholic papers; they made it im- 
possible for German Catholics to at- 
tend. The congress, charged party or- 
gans like the Angriff, was political in 
purpose and reflected Vatican ambitions 
in the Danube basin. 

Over 22 years and one World War 
later, the Communists in their turn have 
denounced the World Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Munich for the same reason. 
Some priests at the congress, they said, 
attacked atheistic communism. This 
was “political.” Religious services were 
arranged for 5,000 members of the 
armed forces of many nations (one of 
dozens of such special services). This 
was “military,” alleged Red organs in 
East Berlin. 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
all-embracing scope of communism. 
The Church cannot invite its faithful 
to join in prayer without starting cur- 
rents of apprehension and jealousy rac- 
ing through the totalitarian mind. If 
Christians of different nations, but 
united in one faith, cannot meet in 
peace to break the bread of the Eucha- 
rist in charity, without arousing the ac- 
cusation of engaging in politics, then 
the fault is with a system of govern- 
ment that has no patience with things 
of the soul. It is true that Julius Cardi- 
nal Doepfner, Bishop of Berlin, in his 
eloquent opening sermon at the con- 
gress on Aug. 3, alluded with profound 
regret to the conspicuous absence of 
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bishops and faithful from behind the 
Iron Curtain. But if this is “politics,” 
then we have another proof that there 
is no room in the Communist system for 
Christian charity. 


The Picture in Iraq 


Nuri es Said, perennial Prime Minis- 
ter of Iraq before the military coup of 
1958, used to say that the man who 
could kill him had not yet been born. 
Jraq’s present ruler, Gen. Abdul Karim 
Kassim, would perhaps hesitate to lay 
a similar claim to invulnerability. Nev- 
ertheless, his revolutionary regime has 
weathered two hazardous years, It has 
survived a struggle for power between 
Communists and pan-Arab nationalists 
that came perilously close to civil war. 
As a result, the fledgling Iraqi republic 
has taken on a new look of durability. 

The surprising development on the 
Iraq political scene has been the gradu- 
al eroding of Communist power. A 
year ago the Reds were able to turn the 
volatile street mobs on and off at will. 
They so overplayed their hand, how- 
ever, that public opinion revolted at the 
recurrent mob violence. Today they 
are being forced underground. Commu- 
nists are steadily being removed from 
key posts in army and government 
service. They are even fighting a last- 
ditch battle in the unions and peasant 
associations, 

Though his position is unquestion- 
ably stronger than it was a year ago, 
General Kassim has not yet won un- 
qualified support in all sectors of po- 
litical opinion, The great tasks of the 
revolution—land_ reform, long-range 
economic development plans and the 
first steps toward constitutional govern- 
ment-—still remain to be achieved. 


Italians Rebound 


In its reckless post-summit drive to 
weaken the free world, the Kremlin 
overplayed its cards in Italy and went 
down at least two or three costly tricks. 
On Aug. 5 the Chamber of Deputies, 
following the lead of the Senate, gave 
Premier Amintore Fanfani’s Christian 
Democratic Government. the biggest 
majority any Cabinet has received in 
more than ten years. 

Actually, the Communists, in turn- 
ing the riot squads loose last month, 
seemed to be holding strong cards. The 
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Christian Democrats were divided and 
feuding among themselves. The neo- 
Fascists were busily fishing in the 
troubled waters. The Right-wing So- 
cialists and the Liberals wouldn’t give 
one another so much as the time of the 
day. In short, the coalition fashioned 
by the late Alcide De Gasperi was a 
shambles; the future of democracy it- 
self was in doubt. Under the circum- 
stances the Communists had some rea- 
son to think that a vigorous shove 
would send the Government sprawling. 

They failed to reckon with two facts: 
the deep devotion of the center parties 
to democracy; and the growing distaste 
of Pietro Nenni, leader of the Left- 
wing Socialists, for his working agree- 
ment with the Communists. The Red 
threat shocked the center parties into 
realizing how far they had drifted 
toward disaster, They buried their dif- 
ferences to serve a common cause. Mr. 
Nenni, when the showdown came in 
both Senate and Chamber, jolted his 
old Communist allies by abstaining on 
the confidence vote. This contributed 
to Premier Fanfani’s bulging majority. 
Only the Communists and neo-Fascists 
voted against the Government. 


Ike’s Message 


In a manner reminiscent of Presi- 
dent Truman’s handling of the “do- 
nothing” 80th Congress, General Eisen- 
hower gave the returning legislative 
troops 21 reasons for putting up or 
shutting up. The Democratic reaction 
was spirited. Sen. John F. Kennedy 
coldly observed that the Republicans 
themselves wouldn’t support the Presi- 
dent’s program. Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson was more truculent and 
detailed. Climaxing a two-hour assault 
on the Aug. 8 interim State of the Union 
message, he noted tragically that only 
after seven and one-half years in the 
White House had Mr. Eisenhower dis- 
covered—in the Democratic platform— 
what was best for the people. 

This was good clean politics on both 
sides, and before the bobtail session is 
over there will be much more of the 
same. Actually, the 21 points Mr. Eisen- 
hower ticked off are leftovers from his 
legislative proposals to Congress last 
January. Congress has already dealt 
with two of the items—farm problems 
and economically depressed areas—but 
the President frowned on the Demo- 


cratic handiwork and vetoed both bills. 
Several other bills, notably two affect- 
ing housing and education, are stymied 
in the House Rules Committee by a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. 

The President knows all this, of 
course, but he also knows that by put- 
ting the Democrats on the defensive, 
he has a better chance of getting satis- 
factory (to him) versions of the half- 
dozen key bills this expiring Congress 
will pass. His message was good politics 
—and good legislative strategy, too. 


Who’s Untouchable? 


Ethnic groups in the United States 
have their justifiable pride and right- 
fully resent slurs. Jews, Irish, Poles, 
Italians and many others know the con- 
tribution they have made to American 
life and properly glory in it. But to- 
gether with the pride with which these 
groups hold their heads high lurks the 
danger of a _ growing chip-on-the- 
shoulder touchiness. 

A national Italian-American service 
group, UNICO (for “Unity, Neighbor- 
liness, Integrity, Charity and Oppor- 
tunity”), has recently protested the 
“vilification” of Italian-Americans as 
gangsters in TV, movies and radio 
plays. A specific complaint was leveled 
against the TV series “The Untouch- 
ables.” It has got so bad, said a UNICO 
spokesman, that people have started to 
call the program “The [talian Hour.” 

The fact of the matter is that “The 
Untouchables” is a quasi-documentary 
series. The gangster characters carry 
the names of the actual hoods of the 
Capone era, and if most of the names 
are Italian (several of the law-enforce- 
ment officers are Italian, by the way), 
that’s the way it unfortunately was. 

Too much ethnic sensitiveness can 
result in the foolish banning of Little 
Black Sambo from libraries, or in the 
boycotting of The Merchant of Venice 
on screen and stage. Far better than 
protests against the regrettable past 
would be tireless effort to forestall 
ethnic delinquencies in the future. 


Jubilee of Social Security 


The years have gone by—25 of them 
—and the sound and fury of the clash 
have been forgotten. Probably nobody 
at AFL-CIO headquarters remembers 
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that the American labor movement op- 
posed the proposal to finance old-age 
pensions by a tax on wages and pay- 
rolls, Quite likely, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has forgotten 
the day when its president warned the 
Government that U.S. employers were 
indisposed to pay taxes for the security 
of their employes. And if the Republi- 
cans recalled their bitter attacks on the 
Social Security Act in the 1936 cam- 
paign, there was no reference to it last 
month at Chicago. 

The Social Security Act, with its 
provisions for jobless insurance, old-age 
pensions, assistance for the needy aged, 
for dependent children and the blind, is 
now a permanent fixture of American 
life. When President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt signed the bill into Jaw on Aug. 
14, 1935, he said that it would give 
“some measure of protection to the 
average citizen,” and that it would help 
to stabilize the economy. That he was 
right on both counts is today generally 
recognized. 

It was fitting, therefore, that on Aug. 
15 the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare sponsored a 
commemorative gathering in Washing- 
ton to honor the surviving pioneers of 
this beneficent legislation. And it was 
fitting, too, that a featured speaker on 
the occasion was Marion B. Folsom of 
Eastman Kodak. At a time when most 
American big businessmen were still 
clinging nostalgically to the Harding- 
Coolidge era, Mr. Folsom never faltered 
in his fight for social security. That he 
is no longer the lonely figure he was 
then is a dramatic measure of our prog- 
ress over the past quarter-century 
toward a more just society. 


Old Fight in New Form 


“States’ rights” are again in the head- 
lines. But this time it is not the Deep 
South, but New Jersey’s Governor 
Meyner, seconded by New York’s 
Governor Rockefeller, who is raising 
the venerable war cry. 

Three leading officials of the Port of 
New York Authority have been cited for 
contempt of Congress because they re- 
fused to turn over Authority records 
to a subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler. The real is- 
sue, however, is the extent of Congres- 
sional jurisdiction over the Port Au- 
thority. Mr. Celler contends that since 
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Congress approved the Authority when 
it was jointly established by New York 
and New Jersey in 1921, Congress has 
the right to supervise it. He also claims 
that the agency needs Congressional 
approval for each new project it under- 
takes, because it was set up under an 
act of Congress. 

Whatever the merits of the Port Au- 
thority’s plans or the need for super- 
vising them, Mr. Celler appears to be 
arguing a bad case. The Authority was 
created by a compact between the 
States of New Jersey and New York. 
It is true that the U.S. Constitution re- 
quires Congressional approval of inter- 
state compacts. But the compact still 
remains a contractual agreement be- 
tween the two States, and the Port 
Authority remains a State, not a Fed- 
eral, agency. 

The interstate compact has not been 
widely used in this country. But it may 
have a future as a device for solving 
regional problems without the direct 
intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Not, however, if Congressional 
approval of compacts means Congres- 
sional control of the agencies set up 
by the compacts. Political control of 
such interstate agencies belongs to the 
State governments which create them. 
Congress can safely keep hands off. 


Need for Space Law 


Just two years ago it was felt that 
the new National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration could handle 
civilian space developments for years 
to come. 

Suddenly, NASA has come to see 
that the practical civilian use of space 
is right at hand. The immediate feasi- 
bility of weather, navigation and com- 
munications satellites has stirred the 
interest of private industry, Thus, for 
example, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company would like to set 
up a network of fifty satellites to handle 
telephone and television circuits. But 
the machinery for regulating private 
satellite ventures does not exist. 

Perhaps the next Congress will be- 
gin to define the role of the Govern- 
ment in relation to private space proj- 
ects. Otherwise the future is grim: back- 
yard launchings by ambitious amateurs, 
cislunar hot-rods orbiting around with- 
out license plates, Hertz Drive-it-Your- 
self moon cars, not to speak of singing 


satellites sent aloft by Madison Avenue 
armchair astronauts. 

Come to think of it, this problem of 
regulating the use of space is not just 
domestic; every satellite is by nature 
international in character. As yet we 
have no way to prevent Chinese satel- 
lites from spouting dreary propaganda 
over Peoria. There is no law to stop 
the French from orbiting bistro satel- 
lites for the beguilement of our weary 
spacemen. And the Russians can thank 
themselves if there is no international 
law on espionage-by-satellite. It is they 
who have blocked every UN attempt 
to develop some semblance of order 
in the exploration of space. 


Bigotry in a Leaflet 


We recently received a leaflet which 
is probably a sad portent of things to 
come, now that a Catholic has been 
nominated for the Presidency. This 
document purports to be published by 
an organization called the Catholic 
Committee for Historical Truth. Its 
thesis is that America is a Catholic 
country. That opinion in itself is harm- 
less enough, though hopelessly unrealis- 
tic. What is alarming is the content of 
the leaflet, a mish-mash of insignificant 
facts, biased views and sheer nonsense. 
The conclusion of it all is that the time 
has come to “elect a Catholic as Presi- 
dent to take his place at the head of 
the Army of God.” 

If the author of this throwaway is a 
Catholic, he is a very silly one, indeed. 
But the suspicion arises in our minds 
that the man who wrote it is neither 
Catholic nor silly, but merely clever. 
We are reminded of one of the political 
tricks recounted in Edwin O’Connor’s 
The Last Hurrah. That consummate 
politician, Frank Skeffington, would 
dress a ward heeler up as a Catholic 
priest. Then he would send him out 
to call on good Protestant housewive; 
and urge them to vote for Skeffington’s 
opponent. The results did not hurt 
Skeffington, 

When we receive a document like 
this one, filled with Catholic bigotry 
carried to the point of caricature and 
ending with a plea to “make the 
United States a Catholic country in a 
real sense”—and this, mark you, “at the 
ballot box”—we wonder. Someone is 
evidently trying to influence the voters. 
But who, and for whose benefit? 
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Washington Front 


They Also Serve... 


NATIONAL political conventions of 1960 were ad- 
mirably reported and ably televised. Reporters and 
television commentators were concerned with the activi- 
ties of perhaps two hundred persons at the two conven- 
tions. However, fifteen times that many persons were 
delegates or alternates at Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Their activities were almost completely ignored, for the 
sound reason that they had so little effect on either 
nominations or platforms. 

The bulk of the delegates are not selected to attend 
conventions to make great decisions—and they make 
none. They are selected because they have contributed 
either money or services to State or local party organi- 
zations. They are also men or women with enough 
money to finance the very expensive week that faces 
them in a convention city. These people are not being 
rewarded for special talents or unusual knowledge of 
national problems. 

These, therefore, are delegates with no real voice 
in the nomination process. They are committed to a 
Presidential aspirant before coming to the convention. 
As for the successful candidate’s running mate, he will 
be chosen by the candidate after a perfunctory check 
with some State and national leaders. These delegates 
have no part in the making of the platform, although 
they may, in their State caucus, approve some parts of 
the platform they have not yet been given to read. 

These “average” delegates, then, have little to do, 
and yet they feel they must do something. They.can 


On All Horizons 


applaud and march at the appropriate times, but these 
are functions shared by those in the galleries and by 
the professional paraders. 

Worse than having nothing to do is the fact that such 
delegates are not even well informed. The attentive 
television watcher perhaps knows more of the latest 
convention developments than do most of the delegates. 
Lack of information caused some delegates in Los 
Angeles to mistake the shouts of liberal youngsters for 
mass support for Stevenson. In Chicago they thought 
the voices of the conservative youngsters for Goldwater 
represented a genuinely popular acclaim for the Arizona 
Senator. 

Frustration can lead some delegates to a wholly 
irrational desire for a floor fight, simply to provide them 
with a sense of participation. The announcement that 
“Mississippi, which has furnished the last two Miss 
America contest winners, proudly casts her votes for 
the next President of the United States, the Honorable 

” may also have grown out of a desire to do some- 
thing, no matter how silly. 

Delegates sometimes spoke heatedly of their responsi- 
bilities to constituents, when in fact their only real 
constituents were the party leaders who placed their 
names on the ballots. However, when these leaders tell 
them what to do and when to do it, many delegates find 
it difficult to envision them as constituents. They prefer 
their mythical folk back home. 

An all-time record is held by the delegate who has 
attended 12 national conventions. After 48 years of such 
meetings, most delegates would surely reconcile them- 
selves to a subordinate role. Besides, there is satisfaction 
in being even a passive participant in the making of 
history. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


Scholarships. Mr. Bradshaw also won a 
four-year grant from Catholic Scholar- 
ships for Negroes (Springfield, Mass.). 





He will attend Downstate Medical 





SINGING THE PSALMS. Among Eu- 
ropean long-playing records of religious 
music we note eight psalms set to sim- 
ple but inspiring melodies by a Swiss 
Jesuit, P. Walter Mugglin (Deutsche 
Psalmen, Herz Jesu Pfarrei, Zurich- 
Wiedikon, Switzerland; $5 postpaid; 
text and music are included). 


VOCATION NEWS. The fifth mar- 
ket survey conducted by the Young 
Catholic Messenger (38 West Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio) shows that 16.5 per 
cent of the boys and 9.7 per cent of 
the girls in U.S. parochial junior high 
schools aspire to religious vocations. 
Among the boys, the religious vocation 
is outranked only by engineering (17.5 
per cent); among the girls it is out- 
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ranked by teaching (25.8 per cent), 
nursing (20.3 per cent) and secretarial 
work (13.8 per cent). 


p> OPPOSITE NUMBER. Is the Bible 
True? and The Origin of Christianity 
are the first two titles in a series of 
books the Communist Government of 
Czechoslovakia has begun publishing 
in a new campaign against religion. It 
looks like just the opposite of Haw- 
thorn’s Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism. 


p> MEDICAL AWARDS. Walter Brad- 
shaw, June graduate of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J., is one of ten 
Negroes awarded the first four-year 
National Medical Sloan Foundation 


School of the State University of New 
York, 


BNEW HORIZONS. The Southern 
Province of the Society of Jesus recently 
published plans for the construction of 
a university on a 640-acre site in Hori- 
zon City, Tex., the completely planned 
metropolis that is to be built just out- 
side of El Paso. 


Bp HOLY LAND FILMS. The Israel 
Film Center (515 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.) provides a free film li- 
brary. Some of the 16mm. films (in 
color as well as black and white) would 
be of interest to all readers of the Bible, 
e.g., “Jerusalem” and “The Wilderness 
of Zin.” E.K.C, 
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Editorials 





Cold Fronts in 


ie THE PREAMBLE Of the Republican party platform we 
read these words: “One fact darkens the reasonable 
hopes of free men: the growing vigor and thrust of 
Communist imperialism.” We indeed seem to be living 
through “the most dangerous summer since 1939,” as 
Cardinal Spellman observed at the close of the World 
Eucharistic Congress in Munich. It behooves us then, 
as the Cold War threatens a new glacial epoch, to take 
a look at the cold air masses that are shaping the global 
weather pattern. 

@ The widest cold front swept out of Paris in May 
and has produced two stormy squall lines. 

By relentlessly exploiting the issues of espionage and 
disarmament, the Soviet Union has sought to stereotype 
the United States as an aggressor while doggedly cast- 
ing itself in the role of a sorely tried lover of peace that 
rattles its fearsome panoply of rockets only when pro- 
voked beyond endurance. The aim of this phase of 
the Cold War is to use the divisive influence of distrust 
and fear as a means of neutralizing U. S. bases abroad 
and ultimately disrupting the Nato alliance itself. 

@ Over Central Africa, Russia is trying to establish an 
equatorial front that could potentially inundate the 
whole of the Dark Continent. 

As yet, the Soviet Union is not exerting a maximum 
effort in Africa; its tactic is to establish a moral presence 
while awaiting an opportunity for intervention by invi- 
tation. Meanwhile it encourages rebellion against “im- 
peralism,” under the protective umbrella of Soviet 
might. At the least, the Russian ambition is to come 
forth from the current chaos as the sole champion of 
emerging peoples against the United States, the Nato 
powers and even “perfidious” influences within the 
United Nations. 


the Cold War 


@ The Cuban situation is a cold front that for the first 
time threatens devastating storms in the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 

Almost overnight we have seen one of our nearest 

neighbors trapped in an economic and ideological em- 
brace that usually results in the birth of a Russian satel- 
lite. Already Khrushchev envisages Cuba as the base 
of economic, political and possibly military adventures 
against “Yankee imperialism” throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile the United States is in the anomalous 
position of seeing the Monroe Doctrine openly flouted, 
while treaty obligations and the Good Neighbor policy 
prevent our taking any effective action to dispel the 
incipient hurricane in the Caribbean. 
@ At the moment, the Berlin front is stationary. But 
it is an unstable front, and every forecast predicts that 
it will bring very heavy weather no later than next 
spring. 

Potentially, the Berlin crisis is still the most ominous 
threat against peace. A Soviet solution to the German 
question is a matter in which Khrushchev has invested 
enormous personal stakes. He has threatened unilateral 
action so loudly and so often that he must one day 
“deliver the goods” or else suffer an intolerable loss of 
face as an impotent blufter. 

Today, as the Democratic party platform declares, 
we live in fear that some “blunder may plunge us all 
into a nuclear holocaust which will leave only ruined 
cities, blasted homes and a poisoned earth and sky.” 
Even so, we must not quail nor drop our guard. The 
Cold War will continue to try our strength, our capacity 
for sacrifice and, above all, the quality of our leadership. 
May God grant this and the next Administration true 
wisdom in the era of contrived crises that lies ahead. 


Nationalism, Not Separatism 


A TRIED AND true principle for resolving problems in 

intergroup relations is today meeting a new test 
of its validity. The principle is that problems arising 
from racial differences should be met and solved by 
different races working together. Negro and white, for 
instance, must co-operate in a common approach if 
their difficulties are to be resolved. The test this prin- 
ciple must now meet is the effect on American Negro 
youth of the recent rise of black Africa as a major 
factor in world politics. 

There are two ways of estimating the effect here of 
the upsurge of nationalism in Africa. One rather som- 
ber view, set forth by James Reston in the New York 
Times for June 21, sees it as almost necessarily divisive. 
A Southern writer, Hodding Carter, believes that the 
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educated Negro in the South “dislikes the white man 
en masse as never before in our history.” Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, on the other hand, speaking in Chicago on 
May 13, saw a positive value in the profound effect 
that the development of the African nations is exerting 
on the young American Negro. He believes that it ap- 
peals to a legitimate sense of pride. 

The veteran Negro strategist, A. Philip Randolph, 
obviously worried over developments, sternly admon- 
ished the newly formed Negro American Labor Council 
at its Detroit meeting in May that it should not appear 
to represent a step toward “black nationalism.” “The 
NALC,” he said, 

rejects black nationalism as a doctrine and the 

practice of racial separatism. The new group is 
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not to limit itself to seeking a fair deal for Negro 

workers, but should apply itself equally to eradi- 

cate bias against Jews, Catholics and other minori- 
ties. It is to be pro-Negro but not anti-white. 

A similar warning was issued by the Catholic bishops 
of the United States in their annual statement. last 
November on “Obstacles to Peace and Freedom.” 

An opportune sounding-board for discussion of this 
matter will be provided at the end of the month by 
the National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 
to be held on the campus of St. Louis University, 
August 25-28. Representatives of 45 Catholic Interracial 
Councils will convene with the express purpose of 
threshing out the difficulties that stand in the way of 
collaboration in the area of race relations. 

From its beginnings, the Catholic interracial move- 
ment has considered it axiomatic that joint action is 
essential to the success of its apostolate. As Fr. John 
LaFarge, S.J., founder of the movement in the United 
States, declared at the national meeting of the same 
group in Chicago two years ago: “Common action is 
the lifeblood of our movement: that we pray together, 
study together, work together as far as is humanly 


possible.” And this common action, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, takes into account the Negro’s new sense 
of self-esteem. 

A cult of nationalism runs the risk of stripping the 
Negro of his basic attachment to the country in which, 
next to the American Indian, he can lay major claim 
to being an early inhabitant. Negro schools and col- 
leges, even in the Deep South, have succeeded for 
generations in instilling respect for American ideals and 
loyalty to American principles. Fulfillment of these 
ideals and principles has been heroically expressed on 
battlefields the world over. Are these ideals and prin- 
ciples any the less valid and true because African na- 
tions have suddenly vaulted to prominence? 

The temptation of the Negro in his newly acquired 
assurance must be offset by reflection on what this 
country and its traditions already guarantee him. To 
follow the line of black nationalism would jeopardize 
a precious inheritance. It would also jeopardize the 
cardinal principle of mutual understanding and collab- 
oration at a time when the common good more than 
ever demands a common approach to common prob- 
lems. 


“Voyager, C’est T'ravailler” 


ee NoW vunTIL long after Labor Day every incom- 
ing ship and trans-Atlantic jetliner will be ferrying 
back part of the horde of U. S. tourists who set off so 
bravely in June or July for what was perhaps their first 
visit to the alluring Old World of Europe. As they 
unpack their bags, reread their diaries and begin to 
sum things up for friends and neighbors, we offer these 
few cautionary hints for the returning traveler: 

@ Warr. Try not to make up your mind once and for 
all in one great global judgment on the peoples and 
the places you have visited. Of course you had four full 
days in France—three of them in Paris—which is all 
the time it should take anyone to gain a fresh, intuitive 
view of the French people! But wait at least until 
Christmas before making an irrevocable decision about 
them. 

@ Forcet a Lot. Let slip from memory all the irking, 
petty details. So it rained the day you went to Amalfi? 
So six Neapolitans tried to sell you six watches in one 
block between your hotel and the restaurant? So you 
couldn’t stand the coffee and nobody could make a 
decent Martini? Forget it. People want to hear about 
the really interesting experiences you had: the times 
when you got a little off the tourist circuit and made 
sudden and illuminating contact with people so like 
yourself and yet so different. Or did you ever manage 
to? 

@ De-empunasize. Play down the bad plumbing, the 
potholes in the highway, the price you paid for the 
perfume and what that stupid waiter brought you when 
you asked as clear as day for marmalade. When you get 
right down to it, these little inconveniences really didn’t 
matter, did they, especially if that same day you had a 
few minutes of solitude in which to contemplate the 
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Jungfrau or to stand within the immense majesty of the 
cathedral of Seville? 

@ Restraw. Check all easy generalizations on the fu- 
tility of foreign aid, the thievery of foreign taxi drivers, 
the hauteur of the British, the peevishness of the French 
official, the insularity of the Spaniard. If you could 
only have stayed five days longer (five years would be 
better ), all these questions would seem so much more 
complicated than they do now. 

@ Quatiry. No, it just isn’t true that everybody hates— 
or loves—Americans. Some people in foreign lands hate 
us; some love us; some don’t care one way or the other. 
So it is safer to qualify statements on this as well as 
on such other subjects as whether all Italians are Com- 
munists, whether Germany is suffering today from too 
much prosperity, or whether General Franco intends 
soon to step aside and restore the monarchy in Spain. 
Tourists must learn the art of constant distinction. 

@ ConTINUE. Just because you are home, don't cease to 
be a tourist, to cultivate interests and studies that will 
keep you, no matter what your age, always in the very 
prime of your Wanderjahre. Now is the time to read 
all those books that you wished you had read before 
you walked the stone floors of the Escorial or stood in 
the arena at Nimes. Now that you are back again, there 
is plenty of time to master that. language you thought 
you remembered from high school. 

@ Unverstanp. Above all, try to comprehend why you 
went to all the trouble and expense of making the trip 
that you have just completed. What were you trying to 
learn about the people you went off with such high 
hopes to visit? And now that you are home, what have 
you learned about yourself and about what it means 
to be an American? 
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French Glory in the Holy Land 


Daniel M. Madden 


HEN Israel's Bible-quoting Prime Minister 
\X / David Ben-Gurion made a state visit to the 
City of Light in June, one of the questions 
popping up early in the dialogue with President Charles 
de Gaulle must have been: “How goes it in Algeria, 
mon général’? The septuagenarian Israeli leader with 
the delta-swept halo of grey hair did not voice the query 
merely to get the conversational ball rolling around 
the lofty salie dhonneur of the Elysée Palace. Algeria, 
and what France finally does about it, has as much deep 
interest for the Jews of Israel as it does for their Arab 
neighbors—for different reasons, of course. The scores 
of millions of people from the tip of the Arabian penin- 
sula to the Arabicized areas of Africa and the Near 
East will hail Algeria’s independence—when and if it 
happens—as another significant milestone in the 20th- 
century renascence of the Arab world, with all its 
possibilities, implications and problems. At the same 
time, the event will be thoroughly mulled over by 
Israel’s two million Jewish citizens and its Zionist sup- 
porters in the United States and throughout the world. 
For a settlement in Algeria can mean a sudden chilling 
of the extremely close friendship between Catholic 
France and Jewish Israel. 


MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 


Just as no one factor made warm working partners 
of one of the world’s Big Four and tiny Israel, it prob- 
ably follows that no single factor can or will be per- 
mitted to break up the alliance. Yet solution of la 
question algérienne and the almost axiomatic restora- 
tion of France in the good graces of the Arab world 
will automatically remove one of the important under- 
pinnings. 

How long the network of other underpinnings could 
keep the Franco-Israeli alliance from sagging is hard 
to say. But it would probably be just a matter of time. 
Even if the union survived—like one between Holly- 
wood couples who separate but agree to remain good 
friends—the relationship would never again be the 
same. History seems to be against it—that is, the centu- 
ries-long history of France itself, as well as the history 
of the Palestinian area in which the World Zionist 
Organization established the State of Israel very early 
on the morning of May 15, 1948. France, which confi- 
dently thought it was going places when it teamed up 





Mr. MappdeNn, a free-lance writer for several magazines 
and newspapers, recently completed a six-month visit 
to the Holy Land and the Middle East. 
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with Israel in 1956 for the subsequent Anglo-Franco- 
Israeli excursion to Suez, discovered later that its long 
path of glory in the Holy Land had reached a dead end. 

The France of Charlemagne which sent money and 
men to aid the holy places, the France of the Crusader 
leaders and the first Latin kings of Jerusalem, the 
France which century after century worked deals with 
the Moslem Turks of the Ottoman Empire for protec- 
tion of the Holy Land, the France which is represented 
throughout the Holy Land by dozens of churches and 
social institutions—this France finds itself officially cut 
off from the part of Palestine where the Redeemer was 
born, suffered under Pontius Pilate and was crucified. 


Officialdom of the French Republic—yes, even the won- | 


drous Fifth—is literally stopped at the time-whitened 
walls of the Old City of Jerusalem. 

It is an ironic situation, but then all stages of Pales- 
tine’s history are replete with irony. France felt its 
sting in the wake of Suez when diplomatic relations 
were broken off by the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
which had fallen heir to the eastern half of Palestine 
after the Israeli-Arab fighting of 1948-49. Since then, 
governmental representatives of France have been 
barred from the section of Palestine now firmly in Arab 
Jordan’s hands. A lesser nation, and one without 
France’s ancient, tight ties with the Holy Land, might 
shrug off such a situation as “one of those things.” 
France cannot. 

For France the situation is a bitter and painful one 
because Gethsemane, the Via Dolorosa, the Old City of 
Jerusalem with its Holy Sepulcher—the most sacred 
shrine in Christendom—and, in fact, most of Palestine’s 
holy places are in Jordan. When the consuls of Catholic 
nations donned their splendid velvet and braided uni- 
forms on Christmas Eve for the traditional procession 
to Midnight Mass in Bethlehem, the consul of Catholic 
France was absent from the group. Though the United 
Nations military observers can jeep back and forth 
across the Palestinian truce lines, the five French off- 
cers in the international unit must limit their activities 
to the Israel side of the border. 

There is a little loophole through which French 
officia's can slip around the roadblock. The diplomat 
from the French Embassy on Hayarkon Street in Tel 
Aviv, or the visitor from the Quai d'Orsay who wants 
to make a pilgrimage to the holy places can resort to 
the two-passport technique. That is, he buries his dip- 
lomatic passport for the time being, gets himself an 
ordinary tourist one and enters Jordan as a pilgrim. 
Jordan, of course, does not ban France’s thousands of 
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pilgrims even though there are no relations between 
the two countries. The two-passport technique is per- 
fectly legal and acceptable—and it works. But it is 
roundabout and smacks of “pulling a fast one.” More- 
over, it does not make prestige-conscious France and 
her representatives very happy. 

Even the French pilgrims—the 20th-century succes- 
sors of the chronicle-writing “Pilgrim of Bordeaux” who 
trudged to Jerusalem in the days of the Byzantines— 
come in for a jolting reminder that something has hap- 
pened to French glory in the Holy Land. When they 
apply for permission to move from the Old City to 
the Israeli side of Jerusalem, they must make applica- 
tion through the Belgian consulate. Little Belgium has 
a consulate in the Old City. Why not France? The 
answer is that up until Suez France had consulates in 
both parts of Jerusalem, Arab and Israeli. Then Suez 
happened. But, asks the logical French pilgrim, Britain 
was involved in Suez, too, and it has consulates both 
in the Old City of Jerusalem and in the Israeli sector. 
How come? The answer is Algeria. 

Algeria, 1,500 miles away at the other end of the 
blue Mediterranean, blocks France’s path in the Holy 
Land. The Arab nations, which one way or another 
achieved independence of one sort or other in recent 
years, are fraternally waiting for the same thing to 
happen in Algeria. If they 
can do anything in the 
meantime to help—like put- 
ting pressures of all sorts on 
France — they are only too 
happy to oblige. Suez not- 
withstanding, it would have 
been natural for the Arab 
world to resume diplomatic 
relations with France fol- 
lowing the independence of 
Morocco and Tunisia. But 
the matter of Algeria re- 
mained to be tidied up. 

Suez, to be sure, is not 
forgotten in the prodigious 
memories of the Arabs. But 
their various vicissitudes of 
the past, linked with their 
hopes for a better future, 
have taught them how to 
appear to forget. Yet Algeria, 
because it is something still 
happening, cannot be forgotten. Nor do Arabs think it 
can be ignored. 

Britain administered Palestine for thirty years up 
until May 15, 1948, when it bowed to local and inter- 
national pressures (including the Soviet Union) and 
got out. During those three decades, Britain managed 
to work itself into the position where both the Jews 
settling and seeking to settle in their national home and 
Palestine’s Arab population charged it with all manner 
of treacheries. Then came the British role in Suez. But 
Britain is back, more or less where she started. The 
British went out the front door and returned by the 
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window. Britain’s diplomatic relations are once again 
humming through the Middle East, but just in case, 
it has negotiated with newly independent Cyprus for 
100 square miles of extraterritorial bases on that Cru- 
sader island which sits conveniently just beyond the 
horizon of the Palestinian coast. 

But La Belle France? Hers is another case. Her 
diplomatic relations with the Arab world were broken 
at Suez, and none of France’s versatile hands has so 
far been able to fit the strands together again. Except 
for her embassy in Tel Aviv, she has no diplomatic 
contact between Beirut and Teheran—a not inconsid- 
erable stretch of land even if much of it is open desert. 
Relations with Lebanon held fast through it all. But 
Lebanon is a case of a different kind. During her 
between-the-wars mandate in Syria (Lebanon in- 
cluded), France established a cultural beachhead in 
Beirut. The Lebanese, quite naturally, found that 
Frenchmen are sympathiques. The fact that a majority 
of Lebanese are Catholics of the Maronite rite helped 
solidify the relationship. One little concession is cur- 
rently open to France. Once or so a month her commer- 
cial attaché in the Beirut Embassy is permitted by the 
United Arab Republic to visit the Syrian capital of 
Damascus in connection with cotton sales to France. 
Cotton is such a heavy export item that the facts of 
life dictated the exception. 

With the Arab world stubbornly refusing to put out 
the welcome mat, France has saved its charms for 
Israel. The friendship has been blossoming like a Jaffa 
orange grove in springtime. It carries advantages for 
both sides, traditionally the sign of a good deal. The 
working partnership with Israel saves France from be- 
ing left completely out in the cold in sunny Palestine. 
For the Israelis there is a heady psychological lift. It 
it nice for any nation—and especially a new, small and 
controversial one—to have a buddy among the Big 
Three or Four. Way-off-yonder Algeria, like a match- 
maker operating with electronic controls, is keeping 
France and Israel within arm’s reach of each other. 

How and when did the Franco-Israeli entente cordiale 
get started? It is hard to say. Certainly friendship did 
not begin at the birth of the new state of Israel. France 
was one of the Johnnies-come-lately in recognizing 
Israel. The United States and the USSR vied for 
first honors. The United States won when President 
Truman, minutes after the proclamation announcing 
Israel’s creation, extended recognition. But Moscow 
diluted the U. S. victory by getting its representative 
to Tel Aviv first. France, meanwhile, did not recognize 
the state of Israel de facto until January 24, 1949. De 
jure recognition came some four months later. 

France’s tardiness is explainable. It was a time of 
numerous economic and political problems on her 
domestic front. The Marshall Plan was just in the 
process of pumping new life into France’s war-tired 
veins. Cabinets were falling to right and left, and mostly 
to the latter. There was a brief breathing spell when 
M. Henri Queuille (the Americans insisted on calling 
him “Kelly”) came out of nowhere to keep the French 
ship of state on an even keel for a while and, after 
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carrying out this assignment successfully, went back 
tuere. France was also busily making preparations to 
play host in November, 1948, to the UN General Assem- 
bly, which was to take up the question of Palestine. 
That was the Assembly, incidentally, which repeated 
the UN’s 1947 call tor the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and also resolved that Palestine’s refugees 
should be permitted to return to their homes or be 
compensated for their loss. (The resolutions are still 
somewhere in Mr. Hammarskjold’s unfinished-business 
dossier. ) 

Meanwhile, Israel’s leaders were scanning the inter- 
national horizon. Some figured that the new state, in 
addition to its basic mission of providing a home for 
Jews, might have a role for itself in easing world politi- 
cal tensions by helping the East-West blocs keep their 
powers in balance. A kind of Middle East version ot 
peaceable Switzerland was envisioned. Which way to 
turn was the problem. Though many of those in Israel's 
front line of political leaders were of Russian-Polish 
origin, the USSR did not look like a good bet. The 
three million Jews still within the Soviet borders were 
not faring much better than they did under the Czars. 
Similarly, Jews in the Iron Curtain countries could not 
wait to get out from under Communist domination 
and escape to a free life in Israel. Then there was the 
matter of some thirty million or so Muslims in Russia, 
Chinese Turkestan and China. The USSR would not 
be in any rush to ruffle the world of Islam—a quite 
sizable one—any more than necessary. Britain? Hardly. 
Memories of the mandate days were still too fresh. 
America? There was that slippery business of “oil 
politics.” Israel could count on America’s moral backing, 
as Mr. Truman demonstrated, but something substan- 
tial, like some meaty military aid, might be a little too 
much to hope for. That left France. 

It figured, too. More often than not, France over 
the years has traditionally exuded much sympathy for 
the underdog, and Zionism, with its aim of establishing 
and operating a Jewish state in the heart of the Arab 
world, was certainly a classic example of the underdog. 
Sentiment had its part, too. In the rugged postwar (but 
pre-Israel) days when Jewish emigration to Palestine 
was sharply limited, France did more than its part in 
helping the Jewish refugees of Western Europe. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


Israel never forgot this. (Leon Uris, for instance, in 
his novel Exodus salutes France for the things it did.) 
Then there was the Socialist-oriented politics of the 
Israel Government, which studiously avoided setting up 
a religious or theocratic state. After his visit in 1946, 
Britain's Richard Crossman prophesied that what the 
Jews were doing in Palestine would develop into the 
finest piece of Western socialism since Vienna. France 
has many doctrinaire Socialists. It seemed only natural 
to them to clasp the hands of Socialist brotherhood 
across the sea. It was a Parisian, too, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, who greatly aided the “First Aliya” (initial 
wave of immigration), which in the 1880’s and 1890's 
brought some 25,000 Jewish settlers to Palestine and 
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boosted Palestine’s Jewish population to around 50,000. 

Another factor helping to shape the Franco-Israeli 
friendship was the recognition that anti-Semitism was, 
and is, practically unknown in France. Jews easily 
became assimilated in France and, like any other 
Frenchmen, could move into top positions in the cul- 
tural, political and communications areas of the coun- 
try’s vibrant life. Long-range policy entered into the 
picture, also. French influence in the Middle East was 
declining. Israel, meanwhile, had planted its roots and 
it seemed as if they would take hold—and possibly 
spread—in the irrigated desertland, given some patient, 
careful tending and Western know-how. 

The more the French and Israeli leaders thought 
about it, the more they realized there was a wedding 
of interests. Once recognized, the partnership has been 
loyally honored by both sides. Friendship societies in 
both countries enthusiastically keep pointing out the 
community of interests. Whenever the UN frets about 
Algeria, Israel stands right at France’s side. When some 
of the African states got excited about the danger of 
possible fallout from France’s nuclear tests, Israel did 
not see any cause for worry in the shifting Sahara sands 
and refused to fall out of France’s ranks. There is no 
Catholic church in Israel south of the Jerusalem-Rafat- 
Jaffa line. But the mayor of Beersheba, in the Negev, 
makes a room available in the town’s community center 
on Sunday evenings. A French priest comes down from 
Jerusalem, almost 100 miles to the north, to say Mass 
for the French archeologists, oil explorers and other 
technicians working the area. 


TO KNOW EACH OTHER BETTER 


Touches of French culture are brightening the Israeli 
landscape. For the first decade or so of Israeli’s exis- 
tence, while Hebrew was being mass-taught to the 
hundreds cf thousands of new arrivals, French was 
used as a provisional alternate language on the identity 
cards carried by the polyglot Israeli citizens. Not too 
long ago Mr. Ben-Gurion was quoted as looking toward 
the day when French would be Israel’s second lan- 
guage, after Hebrew. At best, this day is still some time 
off, because among Western languages German and, 
after it, English seem to have a strong lead. 

But a Franco-Israeli entente culturelle signed last 
November is to speed the day when the languages of 
the two Mediterranean allies will be spoken with in- 
creasing frequency and fluency in each other's land. 
A committee of top-level representatives of the two 
countries, holding its first meeting under the agreement 
this past June, came up with a multi-phase program 
to tighten cultural bonds. One recommendation was 
for establishment of Chairs of Hebrew Culture and 
Language at the Universities of Montpellier and Tou- 
louse (the University of Strasbourg holds France’s sole 
Chair of Hebrew at present). In addition, teaching of 
Hebrew in French secondary schools is to be encour- 
aged wherever students show interest. In Israel, mean- 
while, the introduction of French into the school system 
is to be stepped up. At the moment, only a dozen of 
the 1,250 elementary schools in Israel present French 
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as the first foreign language. The Israeli delegation 
promised to add another dozen to the list during the 
coming school year. 

israel’s first and only subway—the new underground 
cable railway on Haifa’s Mount Carmel—has_ been 
christened métro, and the stations have been decorated 
in the manner of the Parisian transit system. The ter- 
minal station in the port area has even been given the 
elegant name, Place de Paris. ‘ 

Both Israel and France have assigned their top dip- 
lomats to each other. Israel’s first and longtime Ambas- 
sador to Paris was Maurice Fischer. While there he 
developed a friendship with the Papal Nuncio at the 
time, Cardinal Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII. 

For the seven years ending this past winter, Pierre 
Gilbert represented France in Israel. M. Gilbert turned 
out to be an Ambassador extraordinary. He learned 
Hebrew quickly, and exuberantly gave conferences all 
over the country. Israelis loved him. In recent months, 
there has been a routine change of Ambassadors for 
both countries. M. Gilbert’s successor is Jean Bour- 
deillette, who can best be described as the classic type 
of Ambassador. To Jerusalem as consul, France has 
sent another seasoned diplomat—a man with the mag- 
nificent name of Christian Marcotte de Sainte-Marie. 
Meanwhile, the new Israeli Ambassador to France is 
Walter Eytan. He is no newcomer. For years he has 
been Secretary General of the Israeli Foreign Office. 
It was Mr. Eytan who successfully held the fort for 
Israel at the Lausanne meeting of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission in 1949, when President Truman 
got all worked up about Israel’s slowness in doing 
something about the Palestine refugees and the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. 

This past winter the Franco-Israeli friendship hit a 
rough spot or two. France’s Renault automobile-making 
colossus, which had worked out a deal for having its 
cars assembled in Israel, let it be known that it was 
pulling out. This hurt Israel, not so much economically 
(because the Israel car market is understandably 
small), but emotionally. It was obvious that Renault 
was looking past Israel to the ever-widening Arab mar- 
ket, and knew that it could not do business with both. 
What bothered Israel is that Renault is a nationalized 
industry, and everyone wondered whether some subtle 
shift in French Government policy, aside from Renault’s 
prosaic desire to sell more cars, fathered the move. 
Reassurances came thick and fast and things settled 
down. Then along came word that negotiations had 
broken down between Air France and the Israeli airline 
El Al about some arrangements for pooling services 
and schedules. “Another Renault?” Israelis asked them- 
selves. In a roundup of Israeli press comment, the 
Jerusalem Post even went so far as to use the headline: 
“France Capitulates Again.” But it was all a false alarm. 
The airline matter, Israelis were assured, was not at all 
like Taffaire Renault and besides the negotiations had 
not broken down but had been merely postponed. 

The more one knows about Palestine and the Middle 
East, the more reluctant one is to hazard a guess as to 
what tomorrow will bring. Peace in Palestine would 
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make Israel happy. But the Arabs do not want to talk 
peace until answers are found for some questions—the 
Palestinian refugee one, as a starter. So peace at the 
moment looks unlikely. So does war, for that matter, 
unless it is the big non-brushfire kind faintly reminiscent 
of the one sparked off in Sarajevo. 

In the meantime, sentimental France would like to 
make a peaceful return one of these days to the Old 
City of Jerusalem, where, as Hilaire Belloc wrote, the 
Normans leaped upon the wall and Godfrey of Bouillon 
led the foremost of the Franks almost nine centuries 
ago. To Charles de Gaulle, whose aged eyes still mist 
over when a band strikes up “La Marseillaise,” the 
desire is a completely natural one. Right now he has 
much on his mind. But it goes without saying that he 
has Jerusalem on his agenda—right after Algeria. 


From September to September 


And sometimes all the world outside is twigs and 
twisted 

Flight of birds and television wires against 

The sky, and trunks of trees and posts and poles 

Against the ochre houses. Bony boys and brittle 

Dacron girls cast bony, brittle mental 

Profiles on the record cards. Their textbook teacher 

Casts no shadow—only zig-zag diagrams 

Of nerves. White chalk draws diagrams 

Of sentence parts on walls of slate, and poetry 

Is but a lesson plan. 


But finally the twigs begin to fuzz and limn 

Soft lines of life and lissomeness and growth 

On house and sky. Diagrams give way to leaping 
Words. The boys and girls and even I 

Come clad in flesh and blood and laughter, casting 
Shades of human beings, not mere sketches 

Of our nerves and mental scores. 


The green fuzz deepens to a heavy shade 

That covers twigs and wire and ochre houses 

And shuts out sky and bird and sound. And every 

Sign of teaching disappears as slate boards 

Soften in the oil and shade to purple velvet. 

And boys and girls slide, clad in silver 

Laughter, into rivers and the hills and streams. And 
leaves 

Become one cool, green blotter, blotting 

Out the school. 


Comes September, come Septembers; come Octobers— 
comes October; 
Comes at times a tree more golden than has ever 
Gilded in the fall before and showers amber 
Light through life and window. Then boys and girls 
In aureoles of golden thought scan bronze illumined 
Texts; while basking in the tawny light of leaves 
And ripening grain and grace I’m harvesting my 
hundredfold. 
SisteER M. Davipa, LH.M. 
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State of the Question 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE LITURGY 


When liturgists meet next week in Pittsburgh, discussion will in- 
evitably turn to the question of the use of the vernacular in the 
sacred liturgy of the Church. Two eminent churchmen, John A. 
O’Brien of Notre Dame and John LaFarge of the staff of this Re- 
view, here weigh the challenges of the vernacular movement. 


ONE OF THE MOST significant develop- 
ments in recent years is the constantly 
increasing use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy of the Church. If a liturgist of 
the mid-1930’s were suddenly trans- 
ported to the contemporary scene, he 
would ask in surprise: “Can I believe 
my eyes?” Imagine his amazement upon 
entering a church in Germany and hear- 
ing the congregation and the choir 
singing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanc- 
tus and Agnus Dei in German. Yet, 
such is the scene he would witness to- 
day, and the spectacle but mirrors the 
extensive use of the vernacular which 
the Church has sanctioned to quicken 
and deepen the spiritual life of her 
children. 

Contrary to the misconception of 
many, the Church is not tied to the slav- 
ish repetition of the ceremonies and 
idioms of the past. She is a living organ- 
ism and adapts her languages, rites, 
ceremonies and liturgy to the growing 
and maturing life of her children, “She 
returns to the past,” said Pope Pius XII 
in his message to the Assisi-Rome 
Liturgical Congress in 1956, “without 
slavishly copying it, and creates anew 
in the ceremonies themselves, in the 
use of the vernacular in popular chant 
and in the building of churches.” 


The Language of the People 


In no phase of the liturgical move- 
ment, however, is the Church’s solici- 
tude for the quickening of the devo- 
tion of the faithful more evident than 
in the concessions she has granted for 
the increased use of the vernacular. Be- 
fore enumerating some of these, it will 
be helpful to sketch the rise of Latin 
to ascendancy in the West, its official 
status and the fundamental purpose of 
language in prayer, worship and liturgy. 

Our Lord preached and taught in the 
national Aramaic tongue. As long as the 
Apostles dwelt in Jerusalem, they cele- 
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brated the sacred rites in that language 
for the first Christians. Indeed, the 
Judeo-Christian communities through- 
out all Palestine used Aramaic until 
their dispersion around the year 70. 

With the spread of Christianity along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
dominant language of those regions, 
Greek, naturally came to be used in 
worship. For two centuries it remained 
as the principal liturgical language. As 
missionaries went farther from the 
Mediterranean and its big cities into the 
towns and rural areas, Armenian, Cop- 
tic and Syrian came into use in the 
East, while Latin was employed in the 
churches of Africa and the West. ° 

After Latin gradually became the 
common tongue of the people, it was 
firmly established as the liturgical lan- 
guage of Rome. It never was received, 
however, into the liturgy of the East, 
where today Catholics and the dissident 
Orthodox Churches celebrate Mass in 
eleven languages: Greek, Armenian, 
Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Old Slavonian, 
Georgian, Arabic, Malayalam, Hungari- 
an and Rumanian. 

Here three points are worth noting. 

1. In every case the language that 
found its way into the liturgy did so be- 
cause it was the living, functioning lan- 
guage, the vernacular, in other words, 
of the people of that region. It enabled 
them to understand the Word of God 
that was being preached to them, to 
express their sentiments of praise and 
homage to God directly and to join with 
others in corporate worship. Whenever 
people have freely chosen a language 
for purposes of worship, it has always 
been their native tongue, the one in 
which they naturally feel most at ease, 
and most capable of expressing their 
thoughts and sentiments. What other 
purpose does language really have? 

2. Like all living things, languages 
are constantly growing, sloughing off 


the old and assimilating the new. Every 
day brings new thoughts, emotions, 
feelings, aspirations and sentiments to 
people. Language must expand to mir- 
ror these experiences, otherwise the 
human psyche is stifled. 

3. The incorporation of a language 
into a liturgy and the preservation of 
its word-forms unchanged for long peri- 
ods of time serve to isolate it from the 
living vernacular and to render it ar- 
chaic. Its usefulness for easy communi- 
cation becomes greatly impaired. Ulti- 
mately it becomes a dead language, no 
longer susceptible of change or devel- 
opment—a linguistic fossil. 

Such is the fate that has already 
overtaken the Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
Syriac, Old Slavonian and Georgian 
used in the Eastern rite and Latin in 
the Roman rite. Where Latin was once 
the living language of the people, 
Italian, its offspring, has taken over. 
Visit any of the offices of the Congre- 
gations in Rome and you find virtually 
all the personnel talking Italian and 
transacting business in that living 
tongue. 


A Language Rich in History 

Latin remains, however, as the offi- 
cial language of the Roman Church. It 
is the language in which are embodied 
in changeless form the official doctrines 
of the Church, serving as a bond of 
unity and a safeguard against corrup- 
tion. It is the idiom in which the Holy 
See communicates with the bishops in 
all countries: the language of govern- 
ment. It is the language in which the 
Fathers and Doctors of the West and 
the great scholastic philosophers and 
theologians have written, and in which 
theology is taught in seminaries. It has 
had an illustrious past and promises to 
have a glorious future in all these fields. 

Latin is also the liturgical language 
of the Roman rite. Here is where the 
greatest concessions to the use of the 
vernacular have been made. These have 
been brought about in large part 
through the growth of the liturgical 
movement, to which Pius X gave such 
an impetus with his Abhinc duos annos 
issued in 1913. Since this movement 
seeks, not detached, silent spectators, 
but active participants, a greater use 
of the vernacular became inevitable. 

The basic cause of the apathy en- 
veloping the vast majority of the Sun- 
day congregation is undoubtedly the 
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exclusive use of Latin, even in those 
parts of the Mass which call for the 
active participation of the faithful. 
There is a barrier between the sanctu- 
ary and the nave: a palpable lack of 
any vital link. With the exception of the 
few who try with a missal to keep pace 
with the celebrant, the congregation 
sits in bored silence with little sense of 
union with what is being done by the 
celebrant. He is reading, in silence for 
the most part, an unknown language, 
with his back turned toward them. A 
greater lack of rapport could scarcely 
be contrived, 


The Newcomer Is Repelled 


Non-Catholic visitors to our Sunday 
services wonder at the silence and pas- 
sivity of the audience of spectators. At 
a loss to understand what is going on 
at the altar, they miss the beautiful 
hymns and the prayers, sung and re- 
cited in common, which give a sense of 
corporate worship in their own 
churches. “With this background in 
mind,” says the convert Episcopalian 
minister, Harold R. Bronk Jr., 


consider the non-Catholic as he en- 
ters a Catholic church for Sunday 
Mass. As he watches his fellow 
worshipers—one set streaming out 
of church, the other in, all of them 
oblivious of himself and even of 
one another—he cannot be blamed 
for linking the scene to a crowded 
movie house. 

He is encouraged when the 
priest enters, preceded by the altar 
boys. Now, he thinks, the service 
will begin. He waits for the first 
hymn; it never comes. All of the 
great treasure of magnificent mu- 
sic and stirring words finds no 
place here. His feeling of strange- 
ness, of unchurchliness, grows. It 
is not dispelled by what takes place 
at the altar. The priest stands at 
the banquet table of the God-Man 

‘ and speaks with a voice that can- 
not be heard in a language that 
cannot be understood. 


Workers in the convert apostolate 
have long found the unintelligibility 
of the Sunday service to outsiders a 
formidable roadblock to conversion. 
The use of an unknown tongue and 
the lack of congregational singing and 
of audience participation leave them 
bewildered spectators. 

The experience of Chad Walsh, the 
writer, is typical. Feeling the need for 
divine worship and seeking a Church 
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to minister to that need, he tells of at- 
tending a Sunday Mass. He was first 
vexed and then chagrined at being un- 
able to make out head or tail of what 
was going on at the altar. Hearing no 
hymns or prayers he could understand, 
he never returned, and a potential con- 
vert was lost. 

In an urgent plea for more vernacular 
in the Mass to help the convert move- 
ment in Britain, Dom Oswald Sumner 
says: “If I were a Protestant, I would 
feel that the vernacular movement was 
a most serious and underhand attack 
on the safety of the Protestant position 
in England and place the vernacular 
movement as enemy number one.” 

More disturbing than the detrimental 
influence of the use of an unknown 
language upon the convert movement, 
however, is its effect upon Mass at- 
tendance. In the countries of Latin 
America the common estimate is that 
only about 10 per cent, mostly women, 
attend Sunday Mass. Approximately the 
same small percentage is said to obtain 
in France, Italy and Spain: such has 
been the estimate commonly given to 
me on repeated visits to those countries. 

Isn’t the basic cause of such non-at- 
tendance the failure to use the vernac- 
ular, to sing popular hymns, to secure 
congregational participation and _ to 
make the service intelligible? Capital- 
izing on this situation, Protestants are 
winning hundreds of thousands in 
Latin America. Explaining the defec- 
tion of many of his flock, a priest writes: 
“Our people like to sing hymns in their 
own language, and the Protestants are 
having them do this with a vengeance. 
They're flocking to their services.” 

Even in our own country, where we 
have been proud of the splendid attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass, studies show that 
the number of non-attendants, especial- 
ly in cities, is much larger than gener- 
ally supposed, and is constantly in- 
creasing. Isn’t the motive that brings 
most of them the fear of mortal sin 
rather than the eager anticipation of 
the joy of participating in the. Holy 
Sacrifice and lifting up of their hearts 
in hymns of praise? 

What then is the most urgent need 
of the Church in all the countries of 
the world today? A greater use of the 
vernacular in the Holy Sacrifice, in the 
administration of the sacraments and in 
all the liturgy. Only this can make the 
worship and rites of the Church intel- 


lig:ble and meaningful for the masses 
and thus secure the participation of the 
congregation in the services. 


A Start Is Made 

It is encouraging to note that some 
progress toward this end is being made. 
We have already mentioned the ex- 
tensive use in Germany of the vernac- 
ular at High Mass—a concession granted 
at the request of the entire hierarchy. 
A similar concession has been granted 
to a number of bishops in missionary 
lands. At the request of the Cardinals 
and archbishops of France, permission 
was granted to read the Epistle and 
Gospel, entirely aside from preaching, 
in French. 

Various concessions for the partial 
use of the vernacular in the Mass-rites 
have been granted also to the Church 
in Africa, Austria, China, Holland, In- 
donesia and the Middle East. The 
privilege of having the renewal of the 
baptismal promises in the new Easter 
vigil made in the vernacular has now 
been extended to all countries. Heart- 
warming too is the news that permission 
has been granted to Cardinal Tien of 
China to have his priests read the Mass, 
except the canon, in the vernacular. 
Furthermore, the rituals gotten out by 
the hierarchy of various countries now 
allow considerable vernacular in the 
administration of sacraments and in 
blessings. 

It is worth noting that the countries 
which have received most concessions 
are those in which the hierarchy has 
petitioned for the same. Even when 
the initial petition was rejected, subse- 
quent ones almost invariably secured 
the desired results. The moral is obvi- 
ous: the more the bishops request, the 
more they get—to the enormous benefit 
of their people. 

Most promising and significant of all, 
however, is the pronouncement of our 
Holy Father that “efforts will be made 
to make more widespread the use of the 
language of the people in public reli- 
gious ceremonies.” This epochal an- 
nouncement, which stirred the whole 
Christian world, was made on the oc- 
casion of his Lenten visit to the Church 
of Our Lady of Help on March 13, 
1960. The fact that there had been a 
half-hour of Latin prayers before a 
single word of Italian was spoken is 
said to have prompted the Pope to 
make his historic statement. 
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In commenting on this magnificent 
and timely utterance of our Holy 
Father, the NCWC said: “What he did 
was to promise that the Church, to 
show her wish to be ever closer to the 
people who do not know Latin, will do 
everything possible to make her sacred 
ceremonies better understood.” Perhaps 
no other Pope in so short a period has 
so won the esteem and love not only of 
Catholics but of the whole world as the 
big-hearted, compassionate, precedent- 
breaking and Christlike Pope John 
XXIII. 

The fulfillment of his providential 
plan will revitalize the services in our 
churches, bring hundreds of millions 
back to regular Mass attendance, stem 
defections, stimulate religious voca- 
tions, help the ecumenical movement, 
ensure the success of the liturgical 
movement and quicken the spiritual 
life of Catholics throughout the world. 
It will go down in history as the great- 
est contribution to the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God on earth since the 
fateful day when ministers of religion 
first departed from the custom of Christ 
and the Apostles, who conducted the 
sacred rites only in the language which 
the worshipers understood—the  ver- 
nacular. Joun A. O'BRIEN 


= = * 


A SUPRISINGLY LARGE number of people 
are discussing the question of the ver- 
nacular. So it is quite natural that Fr. 
O’Brien should be raising the question, 
particularly since his experience has 
brought him in frequent contact with 
inquirers about the Catholic Church. 
The missionaries often raise the issue, 
in view of the difficulties many non- 
European peoples find with the Latin 
language. 

In commenting upon this matter, I 
am expressing solely my own personal 
conjecture, and I am more interested 
in calling attention to certain points 
that cannot be overlooked than I am 
in advocating any particular action. 

Certainly our first thought must be 
that nothing occur to impair the dig- 
nity and the tradition of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and that people should be made 
as intelligently aware as possible of the 
true nature of the Mysterium Fidei: 
that Great Mystery of the Risen Saviour 
offering Himself and offered for us in 
our midst. The question then is: does 
our strict adherence to Latin impede 
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the action by which the Mass itself, by 
its own ceremonies, prayers, readings, 
hymns, chants, communicates this all- 
precious knowledge to the body of the 
faithful, and—to a certain extent—to all 
inquirers as well? 

We do, of course, everything to help. 
We talk and write about the Mass, We 
provide diagrams, translations, even 
spoken commentaries, But how far are 
we letting the Mass, as worthily cele- 
brated, fulfill its own natural office of 
communication? 


Some Change Seems Necessary 

Speaking through the Holy See and 
the bishops, the Church today is urg- 
ing upon us all an active participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice, and to a certain 
extent this is possible even with the 
Latin language. Yet for most people 
Latin is a real obstacle that one can- 
not just wish away. It is a source of 
irritation and perplexity. If you don’t 
believe that, try to run a magazine, and 
suffer the angry reaction of your read- 
ers if you let even a few syllables of a 
good Latin quotation slip into your 
text. I see no immediate prospect of 
reversing the anti-Latin trend. 

Hence I see a very solid reason for 
allowing the Mass of the Catechumens 
—the Foremass or Mass up to the Of- 
fertory—to be recited and sung in the 
ordinary language of the people, but 
with strict safeguards to ensure its dig- 
nity and correctness. When and under 
what circumstances such an_ action 
should be permitted would rest, as is 
obvious, with the judgment of the re- 
spective bishop of the diocese. This 
judgment would be most specially 
needed where different languages are 
spoken in the same community. What is 
one man’s meat may be _ another's 
poison. 

Moreover, such a change is not a 
matter of mere verbal translation. A 
change in the language involves certain 
problems—by no means simple—as_ to 
the ritual music of the Mass. I know 
a case can be made out for the plain 
chant in English, and I have heard it 
beautifully executed. Yet the Latin 
Church ritual music is built upon the 
simple, clear vowels and the special 
rhythms of the Latin language. What 
kind of a sung or chanted utterance is 
to take their place? 

Two essential perspectives can hardly 
be left out of consideration: one is our 


link with the past; the other is that of 
world understanding and world fel- 
lowship in the Universal Church. 

The Mass, in any of its various rites, 
enshrines a precious cultural heritage. 
In the Latin Mass this is particularly 
true of the Canon: the solemn Euchar- 
istic prayer around which the other 
features of the Mass are built. Its meas- 
ured words take us back to the very 
Catacombs. I frankly hesitate, there- 
fore, at any change in the language 
used in the Canon of the Mass. (I am 
not speaking of the special situation of 
the mission countries. Indeed Bishop 
Sheen has suggested the Byzantine rite 
as a possibility for the Church in 
Africa. ) 

The old problem of Babel (Moliére’s 
Eglise de Babylone) might be consid- 
erably met if all Latin-rite Catholics, 
everywhere, would make a special ef- 
fort, in the interests of the World 
Church, to learn to recite in common 
certain selected utterances of the Latin 
Mass, such as the Gloria, the Credo, 
the Agnus Dei, as well as the Doxology 
(Gloria Patri, etc.). Thus each language 
group could hear and speak the great 
message of the Mass in its own tongue, 
as spoken and sung in the Mass itself; 
yet for special collective utterances, 
we Latins could still speak or sing with 
one universal voice. I am thinking of 
international gatherings, as at Lourdes, 
where each group recites a decade of 
the Rosary in its own tongue, yet all 
join in the Latin Gloria Patri at each 
decade’s end. 

My suggestions do not solve the ver- 
nacular problem. They merely indicate 
some elements that any sane discussion 
would, as I see it, need to keep in mind. 
I see great merit in keeping certain 
parts of the Mass, such as the Canon, 
intact from change. I fail to see much 
merit in Latin, on the other hand, as 
a translation of Scripture; for Latin, 
after all, is not a “sacred” language, 
and I do not think reverence is aided 
by mere unintelligibility. I would cer- 
tainly wish, for instance, to be able 
to read the Prologue of the Gospel of 
St. John (the “Last Gospel”) in a good 
English translation at the end of each 
Mass. Above all, this is not a matter for 
wrangling but for humble prayer. May 
the Holy Spirit show to us just how we 
may best convey His voice to ourselves 
and to the world! 

JoHN LaF arceE, s.J. 
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Two Titles on 20th-Century China 


THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 
CAMPAIGN AND THE CHINESE 
INTELLECTUALS 

By Roderick MacFarquhar. Praeger. 342p. 
$6.75 


The Hungarian revolution in 1956 in- 
stilled a deep fear in all Communist 
Governments, including that of Com- 
munist China, where a special anxiety 
rose lest an overly rigid policy of brain- 
washing and suppression of intellectuals 
might cause a popular uprising similar 
to that which took place in Hungary. 
Mao Tze-tung, the then Chairman of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, began 
to improve relations between the party 
and the people. In order to soothe any 
potential public unrest, Mao, recogniz- 
ing that certain hostilities existed be- 
tween the party and the people, invited 
criticism from the people. 

On Feb. 27, 1957, Mao addressed a 
closed session of the Supreme State 
Conference in Peking on “the correct 
handling of contradictions among the 
people.” He referred to the inner ten- 
sions existing in China, and to ease 
them expounded the slogan “let the 
hundred flowers bloom and the hundred 
school of thoughts contend.” His theme 
was discussed by the party elite and 
subsequently a program to rectify the 
intellectual atmosphere was launched. 
The response to Mao’s invitation was 
enthusiastic but the criticism from peo- 
ple of every walk of life was so violent 
that it foreed Mao to announce a halt 
to the campaign on June 8 of the same 
year. He then began to take action 
against the dissident elements by con- 
ducting an anti-rightist campaign. 

All these developments are described 
in Mr. MacFarquhar’s book. The facts 
are presented clearly and without bias 
in 16 chapters. However, in Chapter 
I, when the author gives the reason 
why Mao started such a campaign, he 
shows that he does not fully understand 
the inner mentality of the Chinese and 
the demagogic drive of Mao Tze-tung. 
He thinks that Mao and other Com- 
munist leaders turned to communism 
because of the substratum of national- 
ism they found in Marxism-Leninism. 

Aside from this point, the author’s 
basic observations are correct. Chapters 
II and III are historical sketches of the 
campaign. Chapters IV to XV describe 
the reaction and criticism made by non- 
Communist leaders, by the press, schol- 
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ars, doctors, students, writers, artists, 
businessmen, civil servants, peasants, 
workers, religious groups and national 
minorities. The author has done well 
by giving many extracts from the 
original criticisms made by leading in- 
dividuals and groups. 

As regards criticism from religious 
groups, the author quotes a New China 
News Agency source of March 14, 1958, 
which reported how the Chinese Bishop 
of Paoting diocese in Hopei Province, 
the acting Bishop of the Szeping dio- 
cese, the vicar-general of the Loshan 
diocese, the acting Bishop of Sichang 
diocese and Sung Kung-chia, a Catholic 
layman in Shanghai, launched fearless 
attacks on the Socialist system, the re- 
ligious policy of the Government and 
the campaign against counter-revolu- 
tionaries (p. 253). All of these people 
were liquidated during the anti-right- 
ist campaign which is described in 
Chapter XV. The final chapter is an 
epilogue, written by G, F. Hudson, en- 
titled “China and the Communist 
Thaw.” It depicts the relationship be- 
tween China and the rest of the Com- 
munist world and the rising status of 
China in the Communist bloc, especial- 
ly in East Europe. It is an excellent 
chapter written by a well-known expert 
on China, 

This book presents in most readable 
style a balanced picture of the general 
attitudes of the Chinese people toward 
the Communist Government. It offers 
an excellent source for those who would 
like to obtain an accurate picture of 
present-day Communist China from the 
period of the Hundred Flowers. 

Joun B. Tsu 


IMPATIENT GIANT: RED CHINA 
TODAY 
By Gerald Clark. McKay. 212p. $4.95 


These meaty pages are reinforced with 
three dozen candid photos, each 
“worth a thousand words.” The _in- 
formation was gathered largely about 
Peking, the Red China nerve center; the 
remainder is derived from observation 
of communes, conversations with corre- 
spondents and interviews with officials. 
The author aims to help readers to un- 
derstand Red China, to comprehend 
why communism appealed to some of 
its people, and to apprise the interested 
of the possibility of a Chinese sputnik 
circling overhead some day. 























Apparitions of the dead 


Communications from 
another world 
Prophecy 
Telepathy 


—all are investigated in THE SEC- 
RET OF DREAMS. This is the first 
book by a modern Catholic to explore 
the history and significance of dreams 
from the Old Testament to Freud and 
Jung. 

Father Meseguer, an authority in 
the field of parapsychology, surveys the 
entire realm of dreams in relation to 
man’s life and destiny. He describes 
how actual sensations are incorporated 
into dreams, the position of one’s self 
in dreams, the uses of color, and the 
problem of remembering dreams. 


. comprehensive, yet restrained, 
and spiritual directors, psychologists, 
physicians, and educated laymen would 
do well to read it.”—America. 


“A comprehensive treatment of the 
psychology, theology, and spirituality 
of dreams . . . the material is extremely 
interesting.’—-Virginia Kirkus 


Be sure to read 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS 
by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 


Translated by Paul Burns 
$4.75 


A CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION 





Wherever 
good books are sold 
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FREE! 


when you order your set of the 
magnificent, award-winning 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF CATHOLICISM 


HAILED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING PROJECT OF OUR TIME! 


Yes, this astonishing and unique monument to scholarship 
and faith is being hailed all over the world as the most 
important Catholic publishing achievement of our time. It 
is indeed! For here, in 150 easy-to-handle and easy-to-read 
volumes (being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month) 
is the sum of Christian knowledge and culture. 

Winner of The Thomas More Association Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing of the year 
for 1958, the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want 
to know on any subject involving Catholicism. 


NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA LIKE THIS! 


No matter who you are, how much or how little education 
you have had, what kind of work you do, or whether you 
are still in school — this amazing Encyclopedia can give you 
almost the equivalent of a full 4-year Catholic college edu- 
cation, at less than the cost of a single semester. 

Under the scholarly direction of the distinguished French 
Academician, Henri Daniel-Rops, the leading Catholic au- 
thorities of our time have produced these 150 unique 
volumes. Crystal-clear and enjoyably readable—they are 
made for continuous reading as well as ready reference. 
Beautifully bound, in an easy to handle 6 x 9 inches... 
they make a handsome addition to your home or library, 
and a priceless addition to your mind and heart. 


from the PAULIST BOOK MART 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! SEND COUPON BELOW 
FOR YOUR 2 FREE "FOR KEEPS" BOOKS! 


Why do we offer you the first 2 volumes of this superb 
Encyclopedia FREE? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them,*reading them —you will want to continue re- 
ceiving 2 new volumes every month at only $4.95 for both 
each month— until you have the entire magnificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious possession. 

But you must be the judge! With your order for 2 books 
a month, we send you the first two books — “What is Faith?” 
and “What is the Bible?” - ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are 
yours to keep even if you decide to cancel later. 


NO RISK — YOU HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 


Yes, you have everything to gain. You can be among the 
most alert, intelligent, superbly informed Catholics in the 
little time it takes you to read and digest the two enjoyable, 
easy-to-read books you get each month—at only $4.95 for 
both. 

And you have nothing to lose! You may cancel at any time, 
and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. We make this astounding offer of your first 2 volumes 
FREE because we believe that no thinking Catholic can 
afford to be without this monumental source of information 
and inspiration. 

But you must act now —because our supply of free gift 
books is limited. Clip and mail the coupon right away! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 2 FREE GIFT BOOKS 


PAULIST BOCK MART 


Room 570, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Yes! Send me 2 volumes of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism a month and bill me $4.95 a month for both. 
Send my first 2 volumes FREE. 
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According to Mr. Clark, China’s gi- 
gantic impatience was touched off by 
living memories of political losses. 
More recently the limitations of the 
Kuo-Mintang caused resentment. Pres- 
ently the official circles chafe under 
their humble international status, while 
the peasants and intellectuals indis- 
criminately sweat in iron foundries, road 
and dam construction, in farming and 
soldiering, under indoctrination and 
persuasion while “model” prisoners. 
Even for the future they are destined to 
reluctant sacrifice by the slogan “Over- 
take Britain” and the whispers to equal 
Russia for Communist leadership. 

The apology for Red China today, 
according to Mr. Clark, is based on the 
following: it is well entrenched, its 
progress is impressive and its social 
impact in Asia is exemplary. A few 
negative considerations might offset 
this appraisal: the Red system has not 
been entrenched in China long, as 
systems in China last; the progress has 
not been as impressive as that of Japan 
and Taiwan during the same period; the 
impact on Asia has lost its glamor 
wherever such facts as the imprison- 
ment of Bishop Ford and the genocide 
of Tibet are known. 

The book is interesting, informative 
and instructive. The hundred flowers 
and the hundred contending schools of 
thought invited by Mao Tze-tung will 
not lull for long the individualistic in- 
terests of 600 million Chinese. As Mr. 
Clark hints, they may become more in- 
terested in a hundred behavior free- 
doms than in mere ideologies. 

Grecory SCHRAMM 


Two on Politics 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: MEN AND 
IDEAS 
By John A. Abbo. Newman. 452p. $5.75 


Few compendia are what they protess 
to be. But this one, covering as it does 
over 20 of the most influential political 
figures, books and movements of all 
time, still manages to synthesize with 
admirable conciseness the great politi- 
cal ideas of history, from Plato to fas- 
cism. 

By evaluating each new contribution 
to political thinking against the basic 
Christian principles of politics, the au- 
thor has supplied the reader with a per- 
spective otherwise difficult to achieve 
in so extensive a study. 

The book divides political history 
into five periods, offers a lucid intro- 
duction to each, and then summarizes 
the ideas of the great names of the 
period, frequently letting the thinkers 
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speak for themselves. Special attention 
is given to significant biographical facts 
of the men concerned. This roots the 
theory more securely in its natural en- 
vironment and makes the ideas at once 
more alive and more plausible. 

In addition, there is a chapter on 
American political thought. Each chap- 
ter is well documented with notes and 
is followed by a select bibliography on 
the man or era concerned. 

The contents, organization and for- 
mat of this book make it a valuable 
introduction for the apprentice and a 
handy reference for the journeyman in 
the world of political ideas. 

Donatp E. TurRNER 


REPUBLICAN ASCENDANCY 1921-1933 
By John D. Hicks. Harper. 317p. $5 


Between the Wilson and Roosevelt eras 
of involvement and reform stands the 
sorry decade of withdrawal and com- 
placency. Disillusioned by the idealism 
of World War I, we fled from interna- 
tional responsibility into isolation and, 
at the same time, cleared the battle- 
fields for World War II. For reason and 
religion we substituted the righteous- 
ness of fundamentalism and prohibition. 

Andrew Mellon was Secretary of the 
Treasury, tariff was high and the farm- 
ers were poor. The Ku Klux Klan 
marched in the nation’s capital. The 
movies distorted reality; the automobile 
gave us a chance to drive away from 
it. For the first time, women voted, 
drank and smoked like men. 

Of this tipsy period, when the busi- 
ness of America was business, John D. 
Hicks has written a sober history. His 
dry style, sparked occasionally with 
irony, is at its best in criticizing our 
social insecurity and in analyzing the 
election of 1928 when the city-Irish- 
wet lost inevitably to the individualist- 
Quaker-engineer. 

The people sought, and the parties 
offered, no great men of vision. Even 
the Progressives looked back to the soil 
rather than ahead to the problems of 
the cities. Herbert Hoover emerges as 
a man who wanted to help his country 
in its hour of despair but failed because 
of his basic philosophy. Although the 
depression was obviously too much for 
the States and private charities to 
handle, Hoover refused to act as if the 
Federal government had a_respon- 
sibility to help the individual. 

At least our artists were not blind 
to our moral bankruptcy. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos, William Faulkner, Sinclair 
Lewis and Eugene O’Neill expressed 
our emptiness in works that have be- 








After the conventions, 
before the campaign, 
the silent debate 
rages on... 


Now — an important and 
timely analysis of the 
attitudes of American 
Catholics today... 


Catholic 

Viewpoint 
on Church 
and State 


By Jerome G. Kerwin 
University of Chicago 


“The best modern presenta- 
tion yet published . . . Prof. 
Kerwin leaves us all in his 
debt for this most valuable 
volume.’’ — FR. ROBERT F. 
DRINAN, S.J., Dean, Boston 
College School of Law, in 
America 

$3.50 at all booksellers 


Was Jousselin redeemed? 
Or was he damned? 


NOT INTO 
CLEAN HANDS 


by Louis Pauwels 
NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 


has been called ‘a short, impres- 
sionistic study of working-class 
married love under the German 
occupation of France’ (London 
Times); a clinically exact descrip- 
tion of paranoia; a political alle- 
and “a sort of odyssey 






















gory; 
through the great mystical ways of 
purgation, illumination and union” 
(The Cambridge Review). 

It is some of—though not the sum 
of—all these things. It is, above 
all, an extraordinary and im- 
mensely compassionate account of 
the operations of Grace—inevita- 
bly undeserved and yet inescapa- 
ble. 

Does Grace sometimes elude the 
clean hands that reach for it? Or 
is it often poured into vessels that 
are seemingly unworthy? Here 
you and the author may disagree. 


$295 
ACADEMY GUILD 
PRESS 


2429 E. Pine 
Fresno, Calif. 
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IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE... 
to begin studying for the Priesthood 
with the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
If you are a high school graduate 
under 30 or a collene graduate under 
40, we have a special accelerated 
course in Latin and allied subjects 
which will prepare you for our major 
seminary. Ex-GI’s welcomed in our 
Veterans’ approved course. Want 
more information? Write: Father Su- 
perior, Dehon Seminary, Great Bar- 
rington 2, Mass. 











ST. IGNATIUS OF 
LOYOLA 


by Prof. George Papasogli 


When this biography was first pub- 
lished for the Ignatian Centennial 
it was hailed by Osservatore Ro- 
mano as the “best introduction to 
Loyola written to date.” The Very 
Rev. J. B. Janssens, S.J., General 
of the Jesuits, termed it “an excel- 
lent work, deserving of the highest 
praise.” The book, already trans- 
lated into many languages, was 
the result of years of study, travel- 
ing, and massive research. The 
author’s main intent is to show first 
and foremost the evolution of a 
saint. The powerful and complex 
personality of Ignatius emerges as 
a soldier, convert, mystic, beggar, 
pilgrim, university student, found- 
er of a religious order and educa- 
tor, but it is his spiritual growth 
that chiefly stands out. 


Illustrated. 352 pp. Jacket in 4 
$4.00 


colors, laminated. 


At your bookstore or directly from: 
ST. PAUL PUBLICATIONS 


2187 Victory Blvd. 
Staten Island 14, N. Y. 
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come the modern classics of American 
literature. 

The values of the roaring Twenties 
have their parallels in the TV and tail- 
fins of the Fifties; and their climax 
offers its warning for the soaring Sixties. 

RayMonpD A. SCHROTH 


SAINT IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
By Giorgio Papasogli. Transl. by Paul Gar- 
vin. St. Paul Publications. 35lp. $4 


The foreword of this volume is a letter 
of warm appreciation from the Very 
Rev. John Baptist Janssens, Superior 
General of the Society of Jesus, The 
book, first published in Rome in 1955, 
gives a clear and straightforward nar- 
rative of the life of St. Ignatius, found- 
er of the Society of Jesus. 

To say that there is here no pro- 
longed psychological treatment of St. 
Ignatius’s mysticism is not to say that 
the mystical element of his life is ig- 
nored, The author never gives the im- 
pression that he is not interested in the 
supernatural, although he seems invari- 
ably to present St. Ignatius as 4 man 
of action. No aspect of that activity is 
omitted, and St. Ignatius is given full 
credit for what we should call today 
his social work. The book is the prod- 
uct of wide research (as a meré glance 
at the references will show) and the 
careful reader will be struck by the 
vast number of modern studies that 
have been tapped. 

Several times the author allows him- 
self to look more closely into the char- 
acter of his saint, and when he does 
he provides the reader with some true 
insights. Thus: 


The secret of St. Ignatius is 
therefore a much simpler one than 
might be supposed. This many- 
sided figure, this giant of the will, 
is above all a man permeated with 
the love of God. The firmness he 
displays is only a mysterious inner 
obedience to the idea that guides 
him. All the strength of loyalty 
springing from his ancestry and 









“THE POWERS TRIAL in Moscow has 
nothing in common with our sort of 
trial. The objective will not be to estab- 
lish the facts or to apply the law. There 
will not be two parties at interest. Only 
one interest will be expressed: the polit- 
ical interest of the Soviet state and the 
world Communist enterprise. All par- 
ticipants in the trial—judges, prose- 
culor, witnesses, defense attorney, and 
the defendant; even (wittingly or un- 
wittingly) most of m From the current issue 
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education, and especially from a 
life of ordinary and extraordinary 
grace, is concentrated in each de- 
cision he takes and every act he 
performs. In this splendid loyalty 
to God consists the strength of 
will of a saint whom we can see 
clearly as the “saint of interior 
liberty.” 

I feel sure that Mr. Papasogli is not 
responsible for attributing del Conte’s 
portrait of the saint to Sanchez Coello, 
or for the statement on page 230 that 
the spiritual coadjutors of the Society 
take only temporary vows. There are 
no temporary vows of religion in the 
Society, and never were. Is it possible 
here that there is some confusion in the 
translation, mistaking simple as mean- 
ing temporary? 

The marvel of the work is that so 
much has been said in so short a space. 
There is a rich bibliography, but no in- 
dex. W. J. Younc, s.J. 


THE PROUD WALK 
By Nancy Moore. Putnam. 319p. $3.95 


When she is orphaned in the summer 
of 1919, Lynn Hathaway, a copper- 
haired, 17-year-old southern _ belle, 
leaves her home in Virginia to take up 
residence with her cousin Eustace 
Hathaway, a retired lawyer, in Brown- 
ing, Nebraska. Lynn’s arrival sets gos- 
sips’ tongues to wagging, young men’s 
hearts to fluttering, and young girls’ 
envy to sputtering. Besieged by suitors, 
Lynn singles out Scott Westmore as 
the object of her affection. But, alas, 
Scott is more interested in pursuing 
his medical studies than in courting 
pretty girls. Sound familiar? 

The tragedy that strikes, however, 
is not familiar. As a matter of fact, it 
is not even plausible. On the night of 
his 70th birthday, Eustace Hathaway 
fills himself up to the nostrils with 
claret, reminisces about his adventures 
among “ladies of the evening” while he 
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was married to the prim and proper 
Jennie, and then steals into Lynn’s bed- 
room and rapes her. The next morning 
when he discovers what he has done, 
he suffers a stroke that leaves him, for 
the remainder of the novel, a gibbering 
invalid, Out of shame, Lynn conceals 
her violation from the town’s people. 
A further complication sets in a few 
weeks later when Lynn discovers that 
she is pregnant. 

If anyone’s interest has been piqued 
by the summary of the story up to this 
point, she (the novel won’t have many, 
if any, male readers) can buy, borrow 
or steal the book and find out how this 
compounded melodrama comes out. 

This novel does not represent an 
auspicious beginning for the New Au- 
thors Guild that G. P. Putnam’s has 
instituted to bring new writers to a 
reading public. The Proud Walk is a 
soap opera, 99 44/100 per cent pure. 
The publishers should enclose a record- 
ing of organ music with every copy 
of the book. 

Epwarp P. J. Corsetr 


THE PLANETARIUM 


By Nathalie Sarraute. Transl. by Maria 
Jolas. Braziller. 269p. $4 


Mme. Sarraute, speaking of her writing, 
declares that what she is trying to say 
cannot be said in the traditional novel: 


I study psychological movements 
while they are forming, at the very 
moment of birth, so to speak, of 
reactions which cannot be _per- 
ceived directly and clearly by the 
conscious mind, for the reason that 
they take place very rapidly, some- 
where on the extreme edge of con- 
sciousness. 

Such a prefatory remark does this 
remarkable novel an injustice—though 
it is well that the reader prepare him- 
self for more exacting reading, But her 
instrument is a great deal more than 
a psychological microscope focused on 
some remote area of consciousness, and 
what it turns up is of much greater 
moment, Mme. Sarraute properly places 
herself in the domain of psychology, 
however, because the literary move- 
ment, of which she is a leading figure, 
is related to the phenomenological revo- 
lution in psychology. Just as the pheno- 
menologist subscribes to Husserl’s 
motto, “Back to the thing itself,” so 
Mme. Sarraute is not content to write 
of human motivation in terms of theory, 
sociological, Freudian or beat; rather 
does she turn a very clear eye on what 
actually takes place. 

What takes place when Alain and 
Giséle, a thoroughly repellent pair of 
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young snobs, try to do Aunt Berthe out 
of her elegant apartment? Hardly a 
seminal theme, but by the time the 
outer layers of social skin are peeled 
away by Mme. Saurrate’s expert scalpel, 
the reader has experienced some sharp 
shocks of recognition, and there lies 
exposed a complex tissue of human re- 
lationships, in this case mainly of 
malice. WALKER PERCY 
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OCEAN’S 11 (Warner) and THE DAY 
THEY ROBBED THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND (MGM) are a pair of sar- 
donic, intelligently made, semicomic 
suspense melodramas about the plan- 
ning, execution and ultimate failure of 
schemes for daring and fabulously lu- 
crative thefts. 

Ocean’s 11 derives its cryptic title 
from the fact that its leading character 
(Frank Sinatra), who recruits 10 of 
his wartime buddies from the 82nd 
Airborne Division (including Dean 
Martin, Peter Lawford and Sammy 
Davis Jr.) to “knock over” Las Vegas’ 
five leading clubs simultaneously and 
non-violently, is named Danny Ocean. 
It is in Technicolor, and its photogra- 
phy of Las Vegas in general and the 
hold-up in particular, done with a 
Panavision lens and high-speed film, is 
dazzlingly effective. In the last analysis, 
the movie is too long and too preten- 
tious for a story that can’t be taken 
seriously azd has no hero. Along the 
way, though, it draws an _ objective, 
understated documentary portrait of 
Las Vegas, the town and the industry, 
that is sufficiently repellent to incline 
one to the belief that any gang of 
thieves who succeeded in bankrupting 
its gambling establishments would be 
performing a public service. 

“They” in the other film’s self-ex- 
planatory title are Irish patriots, at- 
tempting to tunnel into the bank’s oth- 
erwise impregnable bullion vaults to 
finance their independence movement 
and, incidentally, humiliate their Eng- 
lish oppressors. It is speedily apparent, 
however, that higher headquarters is 
planning a political double-cross and 
that greed is replacing patriotism as 
the robbers’ chief motive. Even so, 
the picture has a hero in the unlikely 
person of a seemingly altogether tradi- 
tion-bound and unperspicacious army- 
officer bank guard. Detecting a few 
minute departures from normal routine 
on the night of the robbery, this chap 
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and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
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CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 


Only complete list of Catholic interest books 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Cath- 
olic University of America. Over 900 titles 
listed, priced from 25¢ to $1.95, with a brief 
description of each. Arranged alphabetically 
by title, by author and also according to sub- 
ject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic- 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford— 
a great many of which every Catholic should 
read. 


CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Room 327AA, 370 7th Ave., New York |, N. Y. 


Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paperback 
Books. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





PRESS APOSTOLATE. L’Afrique Nouvelle, 
most influential weekly in French-speaking 
Africa, desperate for addressograph. Gift 
or sale of used machine incalculable bene- 
faction. Replies to: Africa Desk, 329 West 
108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 





GENEROUS LIBRARIANS. New Jesuit sec- 
ondary school needs library help. Books 
and periodicals gratefully received. Juve- 
nile discards particularly. Send: Canisius 
College, Chikuni, P. O. Chiekesi, North- 
ern Rhodesia. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 


BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 








Your FREE Copy 
Spiritual Reading & Grace 


So vital is spiritual 

"ta to your progress 

, \ in t e supernatural life 

NN that it’s hardly possible 

to overstate its neces- 
sity. 


At least 10 minutes a day devoted to 
spiritual reading —the program of 
Spiritual Book Associates for over 25 
years — can literally transform your 


life. 


For your free copy of booklet Spirit- 
ual Reading and Grace, write today 
to J. B. Lavery at 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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valiantly embarks on the unaccustomed 
and difficult task of thinking, reaches 
the correct conclusion and acts upon 
it, though it means risking his career 
and upsetting centuries-old protocol. 
It is an extraordinarily winning and 
subtle characterization by 26-year-old 
Peter O’Toole, who is currently being 
hailed as a young Gielgud or Olivier 
this summer at Stratford-on-Avon. [L 
of D: First film: not yet rated; second: 
A-I] 


SONG WITHOUT END (Columbia). 
I don’t doubt but that this lush and 
romanticized Technicolor musical “bi- 
opic” of Franz Liszt (played by Dirk 
Bogarde) will be enthusiastically dis- 
sected by that segment of professional 
movie reviewers who take film criticism 
at all seriously. There is, in a way, 
ample justification for this verdict. 

The picture is far from accurate 
about the facts of Liszt’s life. It encom- 
passes events. that covered a_thirty- 
year period, yet the characters seem to 
age not at all. It promotes the com- 
poser-pianist’s relationship with Prin- 
cess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein (Ca- 
pucine) into the one great love of his 
life, suggests that it was almost entire- 
ly sublimated and fades out on_ his 
poignant but edifying resolution to 
turn his back on the world and the 
flesh and take minor orders in the 
Church when her failure to get an an- 
nulment made marriage impossible. 
This is a speciously rose-colored view 
of what was actually a long-standing, 
unsublimated liaison, which was punc- 
tuated on the composer’s part by extra- 
curricular infidelities and which was 
over many years before Liszt heeded 
the call of the spirit. 

Having criticized the plot, the musi- 
cal specialist could very likely turn his 
attention to the “boners” perpetrated 
in the selection and arrangement of the 
film’s 39 musical excerpts. To give only 
one example, apparent to a musical 
non-specialist like myself: In virtually 
the only portion of the movie in which 
you know what year it is, because the 
hero has just crossed the revolutionary 
barricades of 1848 to visit his beloved, 
Liszt plays his Rigoletto Fantasy, based 
on an opera Verdi had not yet com- 
posed. 

Nevertheless, if we are to have mu- 
sical film biographies, essentially an ar- 
tificial and hybrid species, Song With- 
out End is head and shoulders over 
most of them. Its characters may not 
be accurately drawn, but they have 
some human stature and dimension 
and a capacity for facing up to moral 
problems in moral terms. If you think 


this is faint praise, go, by way of con- 
trast, to see The Great Caruso or the 
direct ancestor of the present film, the 
Chopin biography, A Song to Remem- 
ber. 

On a strictly sensuous level, Song 
Without End is a pure delight. The 
music is magnificently recorded on the 
sound track by pianist Jorge Bolet and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the physical production, 
including scenes photographed in pal- 
aces and concert halls all over Europe, 
is fabulously handsome. [L of D: A-II] 
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May the Lord receive the sacrifice from 
your hands, for the praise and glory of 
His name, likewise for our benefit and 
for that of His holy Church (The re- 
sponse, in the Mass, to the Orate 
Fratres of the celebrant). 


The liturgical response to the priestly 
exhortation, Pray brothers, begins with 
the Latin word Suscipiat and is well 
known among altar boys as a formid- 
able mouthful of Latin. Any boy who 
knows and recites the Suscipiat with- 
out distortion is an acolyte indeed. In 
sense, the prayer is simplicity itself, 
for it is only a renewed expression of 
hope that God our Lord will graciously 
accept the sacrifice that is being offered. 
We may note, however, the two parts 
of the prayer. 

May the Lord receive the sacrifice 
from your hands. The priest has just 
addressed the ministers of the Mass 
and, in some sort and by implication, 
the congregation, associating them with 
himself in the sacred action. The re- 
spectful answer of the acolyte stresses 
the unique function of the priest in the 
Mass: from your hands, says the server, 
the sacrifice will be received by the 
divine Majesty. Both emphases are just, 
of course. The whole Christian assem- 
bly offers the sacrifice with the priest, 
but there can be no sacrifice without 
the priest. 

It is one thing to ask the faithful to 
appreciate the dignity of the priest; it 
is another and more urgent thing to 
ask the priest to appreciate his own 
dignity. Even the expressions we must 
use are misleading, for this sort of task 
always sounds as if the considerable 
importance of Father X actually had 
something to do with X. It hasn’t. The 
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laity are (or ought to be) sick and 
tired of deferring to Father because 
Father is a very positive man or be- 
cause he works hard or is clever or 
because his car is bigger and better 
than most. The dignity of the priest 
may properly be described as Eucha- 
ristic. Nothing can absolutely destroy 
that dignity once a human being is 
given the awful power of changing 
bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ. Nevertheless, the priestly 
dignity waxes or wanes exactly as the 
individual priest is more or less Eucha- 
ristic in his life. Some one of these days 
a number of us well-meaning clerics 
are going to realize, perhaps with a 
start, precisely what — no, who — is 
permanently over there in the church. 

The Suscipiat next recalls two most 
general reasons or intentions for which 
every Mass is offered. 

Before there is question of anything 
else, the Mass is offered to God for the 
honor of God: for the praise and glory 
of His name. From this strict point of 
view it is impertinent to ask whether 
or not the Catholic as he goes to Mass 
on Sunday derives any good from so 
doing. Very few Catholics, and only 
those of a very queer stripe, would 
doubt that they gain by assisting at 
Mass; yet such profit is not the first 
reason for assistance. The primary task 
of the creature, always and everywhere, 
is to pay due honor to his Creator, and 
the Mass is the perfect way of dis- 
charging that obligation. 

However: likewise for our benefit 
and for that of His holy Church. The 
Latin word which is here translated 
benefit is utilitas. We ask that the Mass 
may be useful, both for the members 
of this immediate community and for 
the entire vast family of the Church. 
To say that something is useful is to 
say that it is practical. And practical 
means “related to daily practice or do- 
ing or action.” 

With all reverence we observe that 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass is or 
ought to be a supremely practical real- 
ity. That is to say, the Mass at which 
we assist in the morning ought to ex- 
ercise an influence over the rest of the 
day. Earnest Catholics must earnestly 
ponder this idea and problem of the ef- 
fects of Mass when Mass is over. It is 
not easy, of course, to keep the super- 
natural operating throughout the high- 
ly natural day. Still, might we not at 
least advert to the possibility that what 
we do and say at Mass during one 
half-hour of the day might have some 
connection with what we do and say 
in all the other half-hours of the day? 

VINCENT P. McConrry, s.J. 
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Indiana 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Proyidence 
Box 70, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball. basketball, soccer, tennis, swimming, 
boating. Spacious campus on Maine coast. 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, 
fees, board and room: $1365. Catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 585 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
On Sebago Lake in Maine 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 

and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For information address: 
The Registrar, Box E. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





New Hampshire 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers a B.A. degree in the humanities, and, 
with a liberal arts background, concentra- 
tion in science, business, social sciences, 
home ics, and el tary and sec- 
ondary teacher training. 

The college is convenient to the cultural 
advantages of New Hampshire and Boston, 
and the winter and summer sports areas of 
central New Hampshire. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For further information address 
The Registrar 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 


teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junicr College For Girls 


Accredited, A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-laboratory 
technology. Secretarial, foreign-language  secre- 
tarial, medical secretarial. medical record librarian. 
Home economics, merchandising. State year of 
graduation. Sports. Social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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INTO YOUR HOME ‘TODAY 





dreamed of owning. Until now, so full and authoritative a 

treatment of the Lives of Saints could be found only in ex- 
pensive multi-volume sets. But now, at last, this great spiritual 
heritage of every Catholic is available in one giant, encyclopedic, and 
surprisingly inexpensive volume. 


Tes is the book that millions of Catholic families have long 





THE SIGN: “Superior to other one- volume editions. Most at- 
tractive and extremely well done.” 











EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 

All the saints you’ve ever heard of—and hundreds that you’ve never 
encountered before—come striding into your life through the pages 
of this book. The alphabetical encyclopedia format makes it easy to 
look up any saint in seconds. Yet this great work is designed not 
only to be consulted for facts but to be read for pleasure. 

In its thousands of Lives you will find the reading experience of a 
lifetime, a thrilling voyage of discovery into the real-life heroism and 
adventure and inspiration of the saints and martyrs who have kept 
the Catholic faith burning ever more brightly despite pain and 
temptation, and despite all the power summoned up by those who 
would destroy it. This magnificent book also includes a detailed 
calendar of saints and their feast days. 


OVER 500 GIANT PAGES (772” x 10”). IMPRIMATUR 
Everything known about each saint is included—not just a few dates 
and places, but complete biographies often many giant pages in 
length. You come to now the saints, to understand them, to share 
their ordeals and triumphs as part of your own experience. 


YOU ARE THERE WHEN MIRACLES HAPPEN 

. and when faith conquers doubt and hate and greed. You prepare 
for the Arena with the early martyrs. You stand beside John the 
Baptist as he baptizes Our Lord in the waters of the Jordan... 
and beside Mother Cabrini as she heads towards the unexpected 
glory awaiting her in America. You sit at the feet of saints like 
Bernard of Clairvaux whose voices have changed the course of his- 
tory . . . and others who lived so quietly that their sanctity was 
almost a secret between themselves and God 


YOUR OWN GALLERY OF SACRED ART 

The treasures of the art world have been lavished upon this world- 
famous book. The superb full-color plates (especially prepared by 
master-craftsmen in Europe) reproduce all the brilliant tones of the 
closely guarded originals. Your family and friends will be thrilled 
by the beloved paintings by masters like Raphael, Botticelli, Giotto, 
Rubens, and Van Eyck—the incredible profusion of frescoes, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, mosaics, exotic Russian icons and inspired stained 
glass windows. And there are even actual photographs of modern 
saints like Bernadette. 


And see for yourself the joy and inspiration that their lives 
and examples can bestow upon your family when your house 
is blessed with this monumental work of faith. 


NOW AT LAST IN ONE BIG VOLUME 
The true and authoritative lives (fully, reverently and excitingly 
told) of more than 


2,230 SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


in the magnificent oversize volume you will be proud to place 


beside your cherished Missal and Bible. 


176 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


(many in glowing full color) 


Treasured art masterpieces from the world’s great museums, 
palaces, cathedrals, and private collections. 





You meet the real people behind the names in the Church calendar 
—many with your own human weaknesses and many with your own 
name (including the very real person who is your own patron saint). 


Newly written by the greatest Catholic authors of our time, this 
modern work includes contributions by Evelyn Waugh, Lancelot 
Sheppard, Dame Anselma Brennell, Alan Pryce-Jones, Dom Bede 
Griffiths and others. 


CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE: “One of the very best. With 
such contributors, it could hardly fail. Can be recommended 
without hesitation to non-Catholics and ae alike. It is 
probably the best one-volume work of its kind 














Examine this treasured volume FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


You must hold a copy of THE SAINTS in your own hands to ap- 
preciate the grandeur and excitement of its contents, the magnificence 
of its illustrations, the impressiveness of its giant size, the sheer 
beauty of its fine paper, its exquisite printing and its magnificent 
Cardinal Red binding of strong top-grade buckram with gold 
stamping. 

We invite you to examine it for 10 days. If not completely delighted, 
simply return the book and owe nothing. Otherwise, keep it and 
add it to your home library of treasured books—at a low monthly 
cost. Future editions will be priced higher because of rapidly in- 
creasing printing costs. So act now! 


PLUS SPECIAL GIFT IF YOU ACT TODAY 
Yours to keep—without obligation. Send for your no-risk examina- 
tion copy of The Saints now and receive without cost a handsome 
and complete CALENDAR OF FEAST DAYS—handy for instant 
use and convenient reference at any time, anywhere—yours to keep 
whether or not you purchase a copy of The Saints. 


| FREE NO-RISK EXAMINATION COUPON. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Dept. A-860, Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
() Please send on free approval a copy of the magnificent work, 
THE SAINTS, edited by John Coulson, with Introduction by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. ($12.95 plus a few cents postage.) I may 
pay for it on easy terms of $4.95 down and $4.00 a month for 
| two months, or return it and pay nothing at all. 

() Send me the DeLuxe Limited Edition, bound in luxurious white 
sturdite stamped in genuine gold. ($14.95 plus postage.) I may 
pay for it on easy terms of $5.95 down and $4.95 a month for 
two months. 

@ With my order above, also send me, without charge, the free 
Calendar of Feast Days, which is mine to keep whether or not 
| I decide to keep THE SAINTS itself. 
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